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“LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE, 


PRONOUNCED BY CONNOISSEURS 
“THE ONLY GoonpD sSAUCH,” 


It improves appetite and digestion, and is unrivalled 
for its flavour. 


In consequence of the increased number of imitations it is necessary to 


Ask For “LEA & PERRINS’” SAUCE. 


*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Worcester, 
Messrs. Crosss & BLackwsuL, London, and by Druggists, Grocers and 
Oilmen generally throughout the world. 


See the Names, LEA & PERRINS, on all Wrappers oni Rabdtss 
USEFUL AND INEXPENSIVE BLACK SILKS. 


Messrs. DEBENHAM and FREEBODY invite attention to a large delivery of BLACK SILKS, 
specially made for their House. 
No. L.. 14 yards for 63/, or ... 4/6 per yard. 
14 se, RE ee " 
wits, 15 am. 43 
o .%, Sia e@. .. $59 
« § Oi ee... OB ? 
«© 10)/6, or 7/3 ne: 
The BLACK SILKS of Bonnet and other Makers from 5s. 6d. to 15s. per yard. 


PATTERNS FREE BY POST. 
DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, AND QUAI ST. CLAIR, LYONS. 
THREE PRIZE MEDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1867. 


PURE PICKLES, SAUCES, JAMS, 


TABLE DELICACIES OF THE HIGHEST QUALITY, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 


PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN, 


Proprietors of CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, CURRY PASTE, and other Condiments. 
Are sold Retail in all parts of the World, and Wholesale at the Manufactory, 


SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 



















































































Pine LIL, New 8 7 EE em 1878. 


— ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM & RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


ARE A CERTAIN AND SAFE REMEDY. 


They restore tranquility to the nerves, give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. 
No other medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the disorder from 
—— the stomach or head, and have restored thousands from pain and misery to health and 
comfort 














Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 14d. or 2s. 9d. per box. 











To Her Majesty ||/. W/o WoO VARY & ‘gv\\| To H-R.H. the 
the Queen. yA WY AA SPEIRS >| Princess of 
vA PO RPP TAG] Wales. 














From the “IRISH TIMES.” 


“H.RH. PRINCESS LOUISE.—Messrs. O'Reilly, Dunne, and Co. have been favoured with an order from H.R.B. 
‘the Marehioness of Lorne for some of their rich double Irish Poplins. When we have mentioned the same of thi 
* Firm it is unnecessary to add anything regarding the beauty and elegance of the Fabric.” 


O’REILLY, DUNNE, & Co, Manufacturers, Dublin. 
IRISH POPLINS. IRISH LINENS. 


Patterns sent Post-free. Parcels delivered Carriage Paid. 
N.B.—Patterns of LUSTROUS BLACK POPLINS, as supplied to Her Majesty the Queen. 


MY TIME AND WHAT IVE DONE WITH IT, 


By F. C. BURNAND, 
COMMENCES IN THE APRIL NUMBER OF MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


A PRINCESS OF THULE, 


By W. BLACK, Author of “The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” 
Is continued in the April Number of MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


NEW NOVEL BY HENRY’ KINCSLEY. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE; being the Memoirs of an Eccentric Nobleman. Written by Mr. 
GRANBY DIXON. Edited by HE NRY KINGSLEY. 83 vols., Crown Svo. Sls. 6d. [ This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 
THE PILLARS OF THE HOUSE; or under Wode, under Rode. By Charlotte M. Yonge. 


To be published in four Monthly Volumes. Volume I., Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S SIX SHILLING NOVELS. 
PATTY. By Mrs. Macquoid. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 6s, = [This day. 


"™* Patty’ Mrs. Macquoid has raised against herself a standard of excellence.”— Times 
* Patty’ is a book to be read.”—Standard. 
‘* Full of originality, freshness, and power. . . A powerful and fascinating story. 
FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. (now ready), 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON. By William Black, Author of 
*A Daughter of Heth,” &e. 
“he book is a really charming description of a thousand English landscapes, and of the emergencies and the fun 
and the delight of a picnic journey through them by a party determined to enjoy themselves, and as well matched as 
the pair of horses which drew the phaeton they sat in. The realcharm and purpose of the book is its open-air life 


among hills and dales.”"—The Times. 
“The great charm of Mr. Black’s book is that there is nothing hackneyed about it, nothing overdrawn—all is 


bright and life-like. All is told naturally, pleasantly, and with so infectious a sense of enjoyment, that the reader 
longs to have been with him in real earnest, not merely accompanying him in fancy by the winter fireside.”—Morning 
Post. 

THIRD EDITION, WITH FRONTISPIECE AND V IGNETTE, 
MARJORY. By Milly Deane. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


«A very touching story full of promise for the after career of the authoress.”’— Times. 
“ A deliciously fresh and charming little love story.”—Morn:. 9 Post. 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 





*. Daily T legraph. 


[ This day. 
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2 ADVERTISEMENT. 


LENFIELD 


ST A RCH is the only kind used in 
4 Her Majesty's Laundry. 
If there are any LADIERs who have not yet used the GLENFIELD STARCH; 


they are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out the di.cctions 
printed on every package, and if this is done, 


They will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
IT IS THE FINEST STARCH THEY EVER USED. 


When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH seethat you get it 


AS INFERIOR KINDS ARE OFTEN SUBSTITUTED FOR THE SAKE OF EXTRA PROFIT 


“For the BLOOD is the LIFE. 


See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 


IGLARKE’S WORLD-FAMED BLOOD MIXTURE 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the Blood from all impurities, cannot be too highly recommended. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin 
Diseases and Sores of all kinds, it is a never failing and permanent cure. 


It Cures Old Sores, It Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 





























Cures Uleerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 


Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, Cures Glandular Swellings, 
Cures Scurvy Sores, Tlears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 


Cares Cancerous Ulcers, From Whatever cause arising. 








As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. Thousands of Testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in Bottles, 2s 3d each, and in cases, containing six times the c tity, 1ls each—suflicient to effect a permanent 
cure in the great majority of long-standing cases— BY ALL CHEMISTS AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS through 
out the United Kingdom and the World, or sent to any address on receipt of 27 or 132 stamps, by P 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, HighSt., Lincoln, Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses, 


QUININE WINE, 


AS SUPPLIED TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED DURING THE LATE WAR. 

The many and expensive formsin which this well-known medicine isadministered toooften preclude its adoption as 
a general tonic. The success which has attended ‘‘ WaTERs’ QUININE WINE” arises from its careful preparation by the 
manufacturer. Each wine glassful contains sufficient Quinine to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It 
behoves the public to see that they have WaTERs’ QUININE WIN8, for the result of Chancery proceedings a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled imitator did not use Quinine at all in the Manufacture of his wine. 
All grocers sell WATERS’ QUININE WINE at 30s. per dozen. 
WATERS & WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Worcester House, 34, Eastcheap, London. 

AGEnTs, LEWIS & Co., WORCESTER. 


C qveringe ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


ead> } WN ESTABLISHED Forty YEARS 
-— ~f/ - 
d TRADEY/ \ As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
ON APT ; 
Pee 



























Vy 1) Si EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
| WN (D GUMS 
UW 24 PiccaDILLY | | Wile SN FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS. 
= & ©) Sold universally in pots at 
A ad tT rem 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d, 





\ abe ented | None genuine unless signed 


=e 7 | \/ 
Bj (yn? Q\%- | sewsBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 
AWN ¢ BERT; ~~ BLATR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 


24 PICCADILLY. 
And 6, BE LGRAVE MANSIONS, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W. PILLS 


; Th preparation is one of the benefits which the 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT _science of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 
century, to speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a 
AND PILLS romance; but now the efficacy and safety of this medicine 
aS ° is so fully demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from 
SKIN DISEASES, SCROFULA, SCURVY.—This class | persons in every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims 
of complaints not only afflict the individual, but is too fre- | this as one of the most important discoveries of the present 
quently transmitted to the offspring, entailing unmerited | age. 
misery on the innocent victims. How important, under These Pills require no restraint of diet or eonfinement 
such serious consequences, it becomes thoroughly to eradicate | during their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
strumous taints from the blood and glands. Holloway's | attacking any vital part. 
eaeeeated Ointment and Pills uproot all such latent cor- one by all Medicine Vendors. Price 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
ruptions. e box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





CRINOLINES, GLOVE-FITTING CORSETS, 


i 
THOMSON w AND UNBREAKABLE STAY BUSKS. 


** The Glove-fitting principle is rapidly superseding all others.” 














‘ EVENING TRAIN.” “NEW YORK.” 
Noa. 381. =: No, 28. 
A great novelty in Bustles. Simple 


in construction, light, and 
durable. 





Light, and extremely elegant. Per- 


fection for evening wear. 














“DUPLEX.” = PARIS PUFFED. 
Vo. 273. | No. 28. 
An exquisite form on quite a new 


| Supplies Bustle and Jupon in one. Mea é aft 
pee Jey ; principle. Made in White, 


Much improved this Season. 4 ‘ 
} Gray, and Scarlet. 








> | 
PARIS PRIZE. NA Gre GLOVE-FITTING. 
Noa. 375- A D. 


New this Season. The cheapest and A Ladies’ Corset of the very highest 
best of this class we have ever YY character for quality and finish. 
been able to produce. “a Lower prices E, F, & G, 











‘DUPLEX CRINOLETTE] |} 1} re one GLOVE-FITTING. 
| No. 323. ft F. 


| 
An excellent Corset, of medium qua- 
| lity; much improved this season. 

| 





| Lying against, instead of encirling, the 


figure. No Steels in front. ? : 
— . Fanned with Silk. 








“CRINOLETTE.” / ‘THE UNBREAKABLE, 
We. 22. Greatly reduces the risk of fracture, 
Worn against the figure, like a dress / | while permitting the use of most 


| improver. No Steels in front. . highly-tempered Steel. 


























es Unprincipled imitations are as numerous as they are worthless. 
TRADE MARK. 





THOMSON. Zhe Genuine Goods may always be known by this Name and Trade Mark. 
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CROSBY'S 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


1s SPECIALLY recommenpEp 
BY SEVERAL EMINENT PHYSICIANS, AND BY 


DR. ROOKE, Scarborough, 


Author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” and has been used with the 
most signal success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweat of Consumption, Spitting 
of Blood, Shortness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Chest. ss 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Patent Medicine 
Dealers, in Bottles at 1s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, and 
Wholesale by JAS. M. CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 
¢— Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize Treatise on 
“ Diseases of the Lungs, and Air-Vessels,” a copy of which 
can be had Graris of all Chemists. 








THE ANTI-LANCET. 
IMPORTANT FACTS. 


It is now admitted by every well-educated medicai man 
that depression of nervous power is the cause and con- 
sequence of disease and death—a truth which was publicly 
made known in the “ ANTI-LANCET ” nearly thirty years 
ago. Of this work more than half a million copies have 
been published. Respecting it, the late distinguished 
author, Sheridan Knowles, observed:—/¢ will be an in- 
calculable boon to every person who can read and think.” 
From this book—which contains 168 pages—Invalids suf- 
fering under Indigestion, Liver Complaiuts, Asthma, Bron- 
chitis, Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, and 
all complaints attended with partial or general debility, 
may learn how these diseases can be relieved or cured. it 
may be read with much advantage by the depressed in 
spirits, the exhausted by mental or physical toil, the infirm, 
the nervous, and the aged. A copy may be obtained gratis 
of a respectable Chemists, or direct (post free) from the 
Author, 


Dr. ROOKE, Scarborough. 











CHLOR 


ODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWN B’S 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &c. 
From Lorp Francis Conyncuam, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 

“ Lord Francis Conyngham, who thistime last year boughtsome of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from Mr. Davenport, 
and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at once to the above address.” 

“‘Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch 
from her Majesty’s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been ra: g fearfully, 


and that the ONLY remedy of any service was CHLORODY NE,”— See Lancet, 1st 


ecember, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 
CauTton.— Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pack Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BROWNE was, undoubtedly, the Inventor of 
CHLORUDYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FrEsmMAN, was deliberately untrue, which, he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854, 
Sold in Bottles at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. 


Noneis genuine without the words “‘Dr.J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp, Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


Sole Manufacturer: J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 





JOHN GOSNELL & COS 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 
“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


Ask for JOHN GOSNELL and Oo.’s, and see that you have none other than their 
GENUINE Articles. 


Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 





DIRECT FROM PAINTINGS. 


THE BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY’S 


CELEBRATED COLLECTION OF 


COPYRIGHT PHOTOGRAPHS OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN PAINTINGS, 


Is arranged for inspection at their London Depots, 


5, RATHBONE PLACE, OXFORD ST. (J. 


GERSON), & 71, LONDON WALL, E.C. 


Collections arranged in Books and Portfolios for the Drawing Room, and suitable for Presents. 
2,000 tmportant subjects—already published. Novelties Srequently added. 
THE PHOTOS ARE WARRANTED PERMANENT. Vide notice in Catalogue, which is to be had free on application. 
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MONUMENTAL SCULPTURE, | aaa 


MARBLE, GRANITE, AND STONE§!| 
TOMBS, TABLETS, dtc. CAS S SAR ( 
Drawings and Estimates free on application. 
ESTABLISHED IN YEAR 1820, |, 
GAFFIN AND CO, ff 36. l% Oe | 
63, QUADRANT, REGENT ST., LONDON, W. § | ASK ANY CHEMIST OR PERFUMER 


FOR ROWLAND'S MACASSAR | OiL. 


ODONTOLS 


J : Ty | FOR THE TEETH. GUMS, & BI BREATH 
_KAYE'S WORSDELL'S PILLS, FA" Teidibron ee” 


ROWLAND’ 



























| JOSEPH ‘GILLOTT'S | \. 
STEEL PENS. 


| _ Sold by all di caler ns thro wghout the WwW orld. 














\| The approach of Spring indicates the necessity of medi- 
|| cine to purify the biood and strengtheu the system against 
the effects of change of weather, and the advent of Summer. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS 


| Being composed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the | 
fluids, will be found the best Spring Medicine that can be | 
used. 


Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent | 
Medicines, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9¢., and 4s. 6d. per box. | 





GLASS SHADES. 
GLASS FLOWER VASES, 


Glass Flower Troughs, 
AND 


SILVERED GLASS PLATEAUX 


Ice SAFES AND WENHAM LAKE ICE, zon | 


The WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY’S celebrated Dinner Table Decoration. 


ICE (in Town or Country), American Ice Water Pitchers, Ice FE R N CAS ES, AQU AR 1A, 


Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE MEDAL and 


NEW DUPLEX REFRIGERATORS, fitted with water AND WINDOW CONSERVATORIES. 


tanks and filters, and all modern improvements, can be 
obtained only at the sole office, ae 


THE WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, | CLAUDET, HOUGHTON, AND SON, 


125, Strand, London, W.C. (Corner of Savoy Street.) 


Illustrated Price Lists fre 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


BA. HEWETT, 


GENERAL HOUSE FURNIS HER, 
1, DELANCY STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. ! 


Carpets, BEDSTEADS | of e every description, in Iron and 
Brussels. Brass, &e. &e. 


DINING TABLES, in MAHOGANY, WALNUT, 
Carpets, and OAK. 




















| ween MARQUETERIE CABINETS and TABLES, 
| Carpets, in every variety of Wood. 
| Axminster. E. A. HEWETT, 


| 1, DELANCY STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, N.W. 
| ESTABLISHED 1855. 
OOOO - 
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FOR THE HAIR. A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION, 
_eggengeg re megueg ! As compared with HAGAN’s MaGNoiia WV) | 
Hy | Mrs.S.A.Allen’s vin > BALM, all other preparations recom- | 
i HaitRectarer Q MrsSAJ Allens ' mended as cosmetics are either unsatisfac- | 
‘i st | Zc tory or injurious. This celebrated article i} 
Gaunenwanie | uJ . or) is composed of vegetable materials which 
Seame | Ir w TheHair. are not only harmless, but eminently | 
Riscat aad o = adapted to promote the health of the skin. 1} 
| not a Dye, . | w < — ietiiats If the face is disfigured with blotches, i} 
{| Price Six Shillings | p 4 HAS NO EQUAL pustules, seurf, freckles, tan, or any dis- 
oe: area ae | ail uJ a coloration or eruption produced by heat, 1} 
THE WORLD. |] oO > ThreeShi dust, sea-air, etc., the Balm will speedily | } | 
Ee seapay cwemrsys 4 remove the blemish, and impart softness, ae i 
——— <x O° eee transparency, a roseate tinge, and a pearl. | —— +i | | 
kK i ae like lustre to the complexion. The Mag- ferent compleson | I} 
ills ‘ aad bi Bye nolia Balm is sold by all Chemists and — REMOVING = 1 
266 High Holborn w” 206 Hightttioen, Perfumers, price 3s, per Bottle. i rae eae oa 
il 44 ee PAZ RR Hh || 
Ml feb tdlew | lu! area EUROPEAN DEPOT— Lyon Pe Co. Yi ! 
se . tae ~ | 

lh ~ #roarerons 


























266, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, St 


THE “THOROUGH” _ 
WASHER, 


Since a good Washing Machine has now 
become the most important labour- 
saving machine in all well appointed 
households, and as there are no other 
machines wherein such great differences 
exist in their merits, it behoves intend- 
ing purchasers to be careful in selection. 

The “‘ THoRouGH ” WaSHER is now 
daily replacing machines which their 
unfortunate owners have been deluded | 
into buying, through seeing the noto- 
rious chemico-juggling performances or 
washing machine trials (?) at the various 
Agricultural Shows, with doctored 
clothes and water. 

On its first introduction in 1871, it at once took the first place,and has never yet met with a maker who dare 
compete with it in the only rational trial (and such an one as never yet took place) viz.: one wherein all should be 
supplied from one common stock of clothes and water. This fact is suggestive. ] 

The “ THOROUGH ” WASHER will do several times more work than any other; occupies no more room than an 
ordinary wringing machine, and is easily worked by a child seven or eight years old. It will soon repay its cost in the 
saving of soap alone. Catalogues free on application. 


THE “THOROUGH” WASHING MACHINE COMPANY, Burnley, Lancashire. 
KINAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY 
cr & e 
This celebrated’and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
NOTE THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED 


“KINAHAN'S .LL. WHISKY” | 
New Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


THE GREAT CORN AND WART CURE. | 
ROBINSON'S PATENT CORN SOLVENT | 


































Supersedes plaisters and all other applications for THE EASY AND EFFECTUAL REMOVAL OF 
CORNS and WARTS. This preparation is introduced to the public to supply a want long felt by a 
numerous class of sufferers, compelled to endure the torture of Corns and the unsightly and disagreeable 
possession of Warts. The Solvent acts upon Corns or Warts by penetrating and destroying vitality in 
the roots, thus enabling nature to throw off the diseased cuticle or excrescences, and leaves the skin ina | 
healthy condition, Its application is very simple, aud by following the directions given the most 
obstinate corn or wart may be removed without pain. Sold by all Chemists, in Bottles at 74d. and || 
13}d. or free by post for 9d. or 15d. in stamps, from the Proprietor, B. ROBINSON, Chemist , Manchester. | 








WHAT IS LIFE WITHOUT HEALTH? 
WATTS’ 


SIR RICHARD JEBB’S STOMACHIC APERIENT PILLS. 


This valuable Medicine, introduced in 1786, from the prescription of the most eminent Physician of the Court, will 
be found particularly calculated to act as a family aperient and health restorer. 1ts operation is pleasantly mild,while | 
cooling and effectual. The beneficial influence exerted over all affections of the stomach and liver, is so marked, that 
no family should be without these pills in the house. Sold in boxes, by Chemists, at 1s. 1}d., or free by post 14 Stamps, 


from the Agent, 
THOMAS KEATING, 79, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON: 
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NEW MUSIC BY VIRGINIA GABRIEL. 


The Words by W. C. Bennett. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


WOULD YOU BE A SAILOR’S WIFE. 
BLOW, BLOW, SWEET WINDS. 


OPERETTAS: 


Dedicated to His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh. 
A FISHER WIFE’S SONG. 
AT CLOVELLY. 


LOST AND FOUND ; WHO’S THE HEIR? and THE SHEPHERD OF COURNOUAILLES. 


ANGEL AND THE CHILD, 
THE. 


ANGEL OF THY LOVE, THE 


(In F and A flat), 
A SONG IN THE HEATHER. 
BEREFT. 


BESIDE THE SEA(InC andE). | 
CLIMB, PRETTY FLOWERS | 


(* Who’s the Heir ?”) 
CORRIGAUN SAT 

FOUNTAIN FAIR, 

(* Lost and Found,”) 


BY A 
THE 


E flat. “Lost and Found.”) 
DEUX ROSES, LES. 
DESERTED HOUSE, 
ESTRANGED. 
EVELEEN. 

FAITH. 

FIRST SNOW, THE. 

HOME AT LAST. | 

IN FUTURE YEARS (In B flat | 
and D flat). 

I THINK ON THEE IN THE 

NIGHT. 


THE, 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH. 


LON DON: 


FAVOURITE SONGS. 

IN THE SUN -SHADED 
VALLEY (In C and D flat. 
* Lost and Found.”) 

| LEAVE ME (Duet. 
Found.”) 

| LOVE OF YEARS, THE 

LUCY SAT AT HER SPIN- 
NING WHEEL (“ Who's the 
Heir?”) 

MY LOST DARLING (In E flat 
and F.) 


“ Lost and 


| MY LOVE. 
DAY AFTER DAY (In C and |} 


MY ONE TRUE LOVE. 

OH! FAIR SERAPH. 

OH, LOVING HEART, TRUST 
ON (In G, B flat, and B). 

OH, WILLIE BOY, COME 
HOME. 

O WILT THOU HAVE MY 
HAND. 

ONE LITTLE YEAR AGO. 

ONLY (In C and E flat.) 

ONLY A LITTLE GLOVE. 

QUR IRISH EARTH. 





Now ready, Second Edition, 


| WHAT AILS 
| WHATEVER IS, 


PARTED (In B flat and D.) 

PASSING SHIP, THE (In A 
and C). 

SHADOW ON THE FLOOR, 
THE. 

SHEPHERD'S SONG, THE 
(“Shepherd of Cournouailles.”) 

SOUL MUSIC. 

THINKEST THOU (In A flat 
and D flat. “ Lost and Found.”) 

THISTLEDOWN. 

THREE ROSES. 

TOGETHER. 

TRICOLOR OF 
THE. 

TWO LIVES. 

VOICES OF THE PAST. 

WAITING (In C minor and E 
minor.) 

WEARY (In C 


FRANCE, 


and E flat). 
THIS HEART 
O’ MINE? 

IS BEST. 
WORK. 


SOLD AT HALF-PRICE. 
DUFF AND STE WART, 147, OXFORD STRE ET. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


ARRANGED AND PRINCIPALLY COMPOSED BY 


Cc. E. WILLING, 


Superintendent Choirmasier of the Hertfordshire Church Choral 


Organist and Director of the Foundling Chapel ; 
and late Organist and Director of the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street 


Union ; 


TO WHICH ARE ADDED 


CHANTS FOR THE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, 


As sung on Festivals at All Saints’, Margaret Street; 


AND 


RESPONSES FOR ADVENT AND LENT, 


WITH 


FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, Xc. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. 
b. THE SAME. 
ce. TUNES ONLY. 


all the modern Hymn Books. 


d. THE SAME. 


Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d. ; 

Suitable for “Hymns Ancient and Modern,” “The People’s Hymnal,” and 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 
Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


; postage, 34d. 


; postage, 4d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8¢.; postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6¢.; postage, 1d, 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; and 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden. 
































THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR GROTEERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 

The ‘‘ GLOBE ” says :—“ TayLor Broruers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this finest of all 
species of the THkonroma, have produced an article which SUPERSEDES EVERY OTHER COCOA in the 
market. Entire solubility, a delicate aroma, and a rare concentration of the purest elements of nutrition, 
distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 

“For HOMCZOPATHS and INVALIDS we could not recommend a more agreeable or valuable beverage, 


| Sold in tin lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


FIELDS PATENT “OZOKERIT” CANDLES. 


IMPROVED IN COLOUR. IMPROVED IN BURNING. NO ADVANCE IN PRICE. 
SOLD ‘EVERYWHERE. 


FRAGRANT SOAP. 


Manufactured by J. C. & J. FLELD, Patentees of the Self-fitting Candles. 
THE CELEBRATED “UNITED SERVICE” TABLET 


is famed for its delightful fragrance and beneficial effect on the skin. 
*,* Use no other. See name on each Tablet. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














FIELD'S PATENT AERATED (HOLLOW) CANDLES, 


for Preventing Guttering. 


FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING CANDLES, 


rendering needless Paper and Scraping. 


FIELD'S PATENT SELF-FITTING BED ROOM CANDLES. 


Safe, Ciear aly and E couomical. 


THE MOST PERFECT, SIMPLE, & DURABLE SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD 


“OR THE USE OF 
Ladies, Wemilies. Dress-Makers, Needlewomen, 
Tailors, Manufacturers, and others. 


TREADLE MACHINE, 


FROM SIX GUINEAS FOR CASH. 
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WHEELER & WILSON S a 


NEW ROTARY-HOOK LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MAC CHI NES, 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FoR <4 a NK 


Heavy Manufacturing Purposes, Tailoring, 
and Leather Work. PRICE £10. 


Every Genuine Machine has the above Trade Mark affixed. Particulars, Prospectus, §c., Post Free. 


CHIEF OFFICE:—139, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


City Drpot:—43, 8ST. PAULS CHURCHY *ARD. CENTRAL Drpor:—73, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
BIRMINGHA es, et Street. ' PLYMOUTH cooeeed 8, Venue a 
3 exchange Buildings, Stephenson’s PI. EXETER ............ London Inn Square. 
WICH ......... 9, London Street. BRANCHES 5 BRISTOL ............ Victoria Street. 
DUBLIN ............1, St. Stephen’s Green. 
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” WILLING TO DIE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ROSE AND THE KEY.” 
anauiiipeonic 


| CHAPTER XLVI. AFTER OFFICE HOURS. 


Next day our doctor called. He was 
; very kind. He had made mamma many 
visits, and attended me through my tedious 
fever, and would never take a fee after 
the first one. I dare say that other great 
London physicians, whom the world re- 
putes worldly, often do similar charities by 
stealth. My own experience is that afflic- 
tion like ours does not lower the sufferer’s 
estimate of human nature. It is a great 
discriminator of character, and sifts men 
like wheat. Those among our friends 
who are all chaff it blows away altogether. 
Those who have the noble attributes it 
leaves all noble. There is no more petu- 
lance, no more hurry or carelessness; we 
meet, in an after contact with them, be it 
much or little, only the finer attributes, 
gentleness, tenderness, respect, patience. 

I do not remember one of those who 
had known us in better days, among the 
very few who now knew where to find us, 
1 who did not show us even more kindness 
than they could have had opportunity of 
showing, if we had been in our former 
position. Who could be kinder than Mr. 
Forrester ? Who more thoughtful than Mr. 
Carmel, to whom at length we had traced 
the flowers, and the books, and the piano, 
» that were such a resource to me; and who 
had during my illness come every day to 
7] See mamma ? 

In his necessarily brief visits, Sir Jacob 
Lake was energetic and cheery ; there was 
in his manner that which inspired confi- 
dence; but I fancied this day, as he was 
taking his leave of mamma, that I observed 
something like a shadow on his face, a 











transitory melancholy, that alarmed me. 
I accompanied him down-stairs; and he 
stopped for a moment in the lobby outside 
the drawing-room. 

“Has there been anything done since 
about that place, Malory, I think you call 
it?” he asked. 

“No,” I answered; “there is not the least 
chance. Sir Harry Rokestone is going 
to sell it, Mr. Jarleot says; just through 
hatred of us, he thinks. He’r an old enemy 
of ours; he says he hates our very name; 
and he won't write; he lLasn’t answered a 
single letter of Mr. Forrester’s.” 

“T was only going to say, that it 
wouldn’t do; she could not well bear so 
long a journey just now. I think she had 
better make no effort; she must not leave 
this at present.” 

“ I’m afraid you think her very ill,” I 
said, feeling myself grow pale. 

“* She is ill; and she will never be much 
better; but she may be spared to you for 
a long time yet. This kind of thing, how- 
ever, is always uncertain ; and it may end 
earlier than we think; I don’t say it is 
likely, only possible. You must send for 
me, whenever you want me; and I1’!] look 
in now and then, and see that all goes on 
satisfactorily.” 

I began to thank him earnestly; but he 
stopped me very good-naturedly. He could 
spare me little more than a minute; I 
walked with him to the hall-door; and 
although he said but little, and that little 
very cautiously, he left me convinced that 
I might lose my darling mother any day or 
hour. 

He had implied this very vaguely; but 
I was sure of it. People who have suf- 
fered great blows like mine, regard the 
future as an adversary, and believe its 
threatenings. 
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In flurry and terror I returned to the} events connected with us and our history 
drawing-room, and shut the door. Then, | were not standing still in other places. 
with the instinct that always prevails, I| Mr. Forrester’s business was very large; 
went to mamma’s room and sat down be-' he had the assistance of two partners ; but 
side her. all three were hard worked. The offices 

I suppose every one has felt as I have | of the firm occupied two houses in one 
felt. How magically the society of the | of the streets which run down from the 
patient, if not actually suffering, reassures | Strand to the river, at no great distance 
us! The mere contiguity; the voice; the | from Temple Bar. 
interest she takes in the common topics of | _I saw these offices but once in my life; I 
our daily life; the cheerful and easy tone ; | suppose there was little to distinguish them 
even the little peevishness about the details | and their arrangements from those of other 
of the sick-room, soon throw death again | well-frequented chambers; but I remem- 
into perspective, and the instinct of life | ber being struck with their air of business 
prevails against all facts and logic. and regularity, and by the complicated 

The form of heart-complaint from which | topography of two houses fused into one. 
my mother suffered had in it nothing; Mr. Forrester, in his private office, had 
revolting. | locked up his desk. He was thinking of 

I think I never remember her so pretty. | taking his leave of business for the day ; it 
The tint of her lips and the colour of her} was now past four, and he had looked into 
cheeks, always lovely, were now more de- | the office where the collective firm did their 
licately brilliant than ever; and the lustre | business, and where his colleagues were 
of her eyes, thus enhanced, was quite beau- | giving audience to a deputation about a 
tiful. The white tints a little paler, and her | complicated winding-up. 
face and figure slightly thinner, but not! This momentary delay cost him more 
unbecomingly, brought back a picture so | time than he intended; for a clerk came in 
girlish that I wondered while I looked; | and whispered in his ear: 
and when I went away the pretty face| “A gentleman wants to see you, sir.” 
haunted me as the saddest and gentlest “Why, hang it! I’ve left the office,” 
I had ever seen. | said Mr. Forrester, tartly ; “don’t you see ? 

So many people have said that the ap- | Here’s my hat in my hand! Go, and look 
proach of death induces a change of cha- | for me in my office, and you'll see I’m not 
racter, that I almost accept it for a general | there.” 
law of nature. I saw it, 1 know,inmamma.!| Very deferentially, notwithstanding this 
Not exactly an actual change, perhaps; | explosion, the messenger added, “I thought, 
but, rather, a subsidence of whatever was | sir, before sending him away you might 
less lovely in her nature, and a pro-| like to see him; he seemed to think he 
portionate predominance of all its sweet- | was doing us a favour in looking in, and 
ness and gentleness. There came also a| he has been hearing from you and would 
serenity very different from the state of | not take the trouble to write ; and he won't 
mind in which she had been from papa’s | call again.” 
death up to the time of my illness. Ido! “ What’s his name?” asked Mr. For- 
not know whether she was conscious of  rester, vacillating a little. 
her imminent danger. If she suspected it, | “ Sir Harry Rokestone,”’ he said. 
she certainly did not speak of it tome, or| “Sir Harry Rokestone? Oh! Well, I 
to Rebecca Torkill. But death is a subject | suppose I must see him. Yes, I'll see him; 
on which some people, I believe, practise | bring him up to my private room.” 
as many reserves as others do in love. Mr. Forrester had hardly got back, laid 

Next day, mamma was much better, and | aside his hat and umbrella, and placed 
sat in our drawing-room ; and I read and | himselfin his chair of state behind his desk, 
talked to her, and amused her with my | when his aide-de-camp returned and intro- 
music; she sat in slippers and dressing- | duced “ Sir Harry Rokestone.” 
gown in an easy-chair, and we talked over Mr. Forrester rose, and received him with 
a hundred plans which seemed to interest | a bow. 
her. He saw aa tall man, with something grand 

The effort to cheer mamma did me good; | and simple in his gait and erect bearing; 
and I think we were both happier that day | with a brown handsome face, and a lofty 
than we had been since ruin had so tragic- | forehead, noble and stern as if it had caught 
ally overtaken as. | something of the gloomy character of the 

While we were thus employed at home, | mountain scenery among which his home 
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was. He was dressed in the rustic and 
careless garb of an old-fashioned country 
gentleman, with gaiters up to his knees, as 
if he were going ,to stride out upon the 
heather with his gun on his shoulder and 
his dogs at his heel. 

Mr. Forrester placed a chair for this 
gentleman, who, with hardly a nod, and 
without a word, sat down. 

The door closed, and they were alone. 


CHAPTER XLVII. SIR HARRY SPEAKS. 


**-You’rE Mr. Forrester ?” said Sir Harry, 
in a deep clear voice, quite in character with 
his appearance, and with a stern eye fixed 
on the solicitor. 

That gentleman made a slight inclination 
of assent. 

“T got all your letters, sir; every one,” 
said the rustic baronet. 

Mr. Forrester bowed. 

“T did not answer one of them.” 

Mr. Forrester bowed again. 

“ Did it strike you, as a man of business, 
sir, that it was rather an odd omission 
your not mentioning where the ladies re- 
presenting the late Mr. Ware’s interests— 
if he had any remaining, which I don’t 
believe—are residing ?” 

“T had actually written ”” answered 
Mr. Forrester, turning the key in his desk, 
and slipping his hand under the cover, and 
making a momentary search. He had 
hesitated on the question of sending the 
letter or not; but, having considered 
whether there could be any possible risk 
in letting him know, and having come to 
the conclusion that there was none, he 
now handed this letter, a little obsolete as it 
was, to Sir Harry Rokestone. 

““What’s this?” said Sir Harry, break- 
ing the seal and looking at the contents of 
the note, and thrusting it, thinking as it 
seemed all the time of something different, 
into his coat pocket. 

“The present address of Mrs. and Miss 
Ware, which I understood you just now to 
express a wish for,’ answered Mr. Forrester. 

“Express a wish, sir, for their address ?” 
exclaimed Sir Harry, with a scoff. “ Dall 
me if I did, though. What the deaul, man, 
should I want o’ their address, as ye call it? 
They may live where they like for me. 
And so Ware’s dead—died a worse death 
than the hangman’s; and died not worth a 
plack, as I always knew he would. And 
what made you write all those foolish letters 
tome? Why did you go on plaguing me, 
when you saw I never gave you an answer 
to one of them? You that should be a 





man of head, how could ye be such a 
mafilin?’”? His northern accent became 
broader with his access of excitement. 

The audacity and singularity of this old 
man disconcerted Mr. Forrester. He did 
not afterwards understand why he had not 
turned him out of his room. 

“T think, Sir Harry, you will find my 
reasons for writing very distinctly stated 
in my letters, if you are good enough to 
look into them.” 

“ Ay, sol did; and I don’t understand 
them; nor you neither.” 

It was not clear whether he intended 
that the reasons or the attorney were be- 
yond his comprehension. Mr. Forrester 
selected the first interpretation, and, I dare 
say, rightly, as being the least offensive. 

“Pardon me, Sir Harry Rokestone,” 
said he, with a little dry dignity; “‘ I have 
not leisure to throw away upon writing 
nonsense; I am one of those men who 
are weak enough to believe that there are 
rights besides those defined by statute or 
common law, and duties, consequently, you'll 
excuse me for saying, even more obligatory 
—Christian duties, which, in this particular 
case, plainly devolve upon you.”’ 

“ Christian flam! Humbug! and you an 
attorney !” 

“T’m not accustomed, sir, to be talked 
to in that way,” said Mr. Forrester, who 
felt that his visitor was becoming insup- 
portable. 

“Of course you’re not; living in this 
town you never hear a word of honest 
truth,” said Sir Harry; “but I’m not so 
much in the dark ; I understand you pretty 
well, now; and I think you a precious im- 
pudent fellow.” 

Both gentlemen had risen by this time, 
and Mr. Forrester, with a flush in his cheeks, 
replied, raising his head as he stooped over 
his desk while turning the key in the lock : 

“ And I beg to say, sir, that I, also, have 
formed my own very distinct opinion of 
you !” 

Mr. Forrester flushed more decidedly, 
for he felt, a little too late, that he had per- 
haps made a rather rash speech, consider- 
ing that his visitor seemed to have so little 
control over his temper, and also that he 
was gigantic. 

The herculean baronet, however, who 
could have lifted him up by the collar, and 
flung him out of the window, only smiled 
sardonically and said : 

“Then we part, you and I, wiser men 
than we met. You write me no more letters, 





and I'll pay you no more visits.” 
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With another cynical grin, he turned on 
his heel, and walked slowly down the 
stairs, leaving Mr. Forrester more ruffled 
than he had been for many a day. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. THE OLD LOVE. 


Tuer hour had now arrived at which our 
room looked really becomingly. It had 
been a particularly fine autumn; and I 
have mentioned the effect of a warm sunset 
streaming through the deep windows upon 
the oak panelling. This light had began 
to fade, and its melancholy serenity had 
made us silent. I had heard the sound of 
wheels near our door, but that was nothing 
unusual, for carts often passed close by, 
carrying away the rubbish that had accu- 
mulated in the old houses now taken down. 

Anne Owen, our Malory maid, peeped in 
at the door; came in, looking frightened and 
important, and closed it before she spoke. 
She was turning something about in her 
fingers. 

“ What is it, Anne ?” I asked. 

“ Please, miss, there’s an old gentleman 
down-stairs; and he wants to know, 
ma’am,”’ she continued, now addressing 
mamma, “ whether you'll be pleased to see 
him.” 


Mamma raised herself, and looked at the | 


girl with anxious, startled eyes. 

“What is that you have got in your 
hand ?” I asked. 

“Oh! I beg your pardon, ma’am; he 
told me to give you this, please.” 

And she handed a card to mamma. 

She looked at it and grew very pale. 
She stood up with a flurried air. 

‘Are you sure ?”’ she said. 

“Please, ma’am?” inquired the girl in 
perplexity. 

“No matter. Ethel, dear, it is he. Yes, 
I'll see him,” she said to the girl, in an 
agitated way; “show him up. Ethel, it’s 
Harry Rokestone—don’t go ; he is so stern; 
I know how he'll speak to me; but I ought 
not to refuse to see him.” 

I was angry at my mother’s precipita- 
tion. If it had rested with me, what an 
answer the savage old man should have 
had! I wassilent. By this time the girl 
was again at the hall-door. The first 
moment of indignation over, I was thunder- 
struck. I could not believe that anything 
so portentous was on the eve of hap- 
pening. 

The moments of suspense were not many. 
My eyes were fixed on the door as if an 
executioner were about to enter by it. It 














opened, and I saw—need I tell you ?—the | 


very same tall, handsome old man I had 
seen in the chapel of Cardyllion Castle. 
““Gh! Mabel,” he said, and stopped. It 


| was the most melancholy, broken voice I 


had ever heard. “ My darling!” 

My mother stood with her hand 
stretched vaguely towards him trembling. 

“Oh! Mabel, it is you, and we’ve met at 
last !” 

He took her hand in one of his and laid 
the other suddenly across his eyes and 
sobbed. 

There was silence for a good while, and 
then he spoke again. 

“My pretty Mabel! I lost ye; I tried 
to hate ye, Mabel; but all would not 
do, for I love ye still. I was mad and 
broken-hearted; I tried to hate ye, but 
I couldn’t; I'd a’ given my life for you 
all the time, and you shall have Malory ; 
it’s your own; I’ve bought it; ye’ll not 
be too proud to take a gift from the old 
man; my only darling! The spring and 
summer are over; it’s winter now wi’ the 
old fellow, and he’ll soon lie under the 
grass 0’ the kirk-garth, and what does it 
all matter then? And you, bonny Mabel, 
there’s wonderful little change wi’ you!” 

He was silent again, and tears coursed 
one another down his rugged cheeks. 

““T saw you sometimes a long way off 
when you didn’t think I was looking, and 
the sight o’ ye wrung my heart, that I 
didn’t hold up my head for a week after. 
A lonely man I’ve been for your sake, 
Mabel; and down to Gouden Friars, and 
among the fells, and through the lonnins 
of old Clusted forest, and sailin’ on the 
mere, where we two often were, thinkin’ [ 
saw ye in the shaddas; and your voice in 
my ear as far away as the call o’ the wind; 
dreams, dreams—and now I've met ye.” 

He was holding mamma’s hand in his, 


| and she was crying bitterly. 


“T knew nothing of all this till to-day ; 
I got all Forrester’s letters together. I was 
on the Continent—and you’ve been com- 
plaining, Mabel; but you’re looking so 
young and bonny! It was care, care was 
the matter, care and trouble ; but that’s all 
over, and you shall never know anxiety 
more; you'll be well again; you shall live 
at Malory if you like it, or Gouden Friars; 
Mardykes is to let. I’vea right to help 
you, Mabel; and you have none to refuse 
my help; for I’m the only living kinsman 
you have; I don’t count that blackguard 
lord for anything. You shall never know 
care again. For twenty years and more, 
an angry man and dow I’ve been; caring 
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for no one, love or likin’, when I had lost Practically, all competition or emulation 
yours. But now it is past and over, and | outside the telegraph companies was im- 
the days are sped.” | possible, as the companies denied to others 
A few melancholy and broken words | the facilities they exercised themselves. 
more and he was gone; promising to re- The consequence was a close monopoly of 
turn next day at twelve, having seen Mr. | all the most important news, concentrated 
Forrester in the mean time at his house in | in the hands of very few persons. Whether 
Piccadilly, and had a talk with him. | the monopoly was ever abused or not does 
He was gone. He had not spoken a | not affect the principle involved, that such 
word to me; had not even appeared con- | a state of things was calculated to be inimi- 
scious that I was present. I dare say he | cal to the public good. 
was not. It was a little mortifying. To| It was inthe fullest appreciation of these 
me he appeared a mixture, such as I never | circumstances that the sixteenth clause of 
saw before, of brutality and tenderness ; | the Telegraph Act was framed, and under 
the scene had moved me. | it the present system of press telegrams 
Mamma was now talking excitedly. It|is worked. In this system the first 
had been an agitating meeting; and, till | principle to be noted and adhered to is, 
he had disclosed his real feelings, full of | that no person, or body of persons, is to 
uncertainty. | have, or can have, priority or preference 
To prevent her from exerting herself too | over any other person or body of persons ; 
much, [ took my turn in the conversation, | therefore, the power of transmitting press 
and, looking from the window, still in the | telegrams is possessed equally by all who 
direction in which his cab had disappeared, | comply with the uniform conditions laid 
I descanted with immense delight on the| down. All alike have equal facilities 
likelihood of his forthwith arranging that | afforded them for systematically operat- 
Malory should become our residence. | ing throughout the whole country. Indi- 
As I spoke, I turned about to listen for | viduals, who think proper to do so, may 
the answer I expected from mamma. I was | operate in any locality exclusively, or as 
shocked to see her look very ill. I was by | widely as they think proper, either from 
her side in a moment. She said a few | day to day or on special occasions only. 
words scarcely audibly, and ceased speak- | In order to do so it is necessary, in the first 
ing before she had ended her sentence. | place, to know and bear in mind the de- 
Her lips moved ; and she made an eager |finition of press telegrams according to 
gesture with her hand ; but her voice failed. | the Act, which includes any message in the 
She made an effort, I thought, to rise ; but | nature of public news telegraphed to “ the 
her strength forsook her, and she fainted. | proprietor or publisher of any public re- 
gistered newspaper, or the proprietor or 
occupier of any news-room, club, or ex- 
PRESS TELEGRAMS. | change-room.” In practice this has been 
| freely interpreted to include hotels, inns, 
PREVIOUSLY to 1869, and as long, in fact, | refreshment rooms, and other places of 
as the telegraph companies retained posses- | public resort; the test being that the tele- 
sion of their own wires, press telegrams, | grams or copies must be for publication 








under ordinary circumstances, could not | or exhibition for general reading. Matter 


be sent except at comparatively high rates | which is evidently of a private nature is 
according to distance. Of course there | liable to be charged as a private telegram, 
were exceptional occasions when special | regardless of its destination. This exclu- 
contracts were made for particular reports | sion of private communications refers also 
of important speeches and the like; but the | to matter, whether for public reading or 
news budget from day to day, supplied | not, which is in the nature of advertise- 
at that period by telegraph, was col- | ments, sporting prophecies, or anything in 


lected, edited, and transmitted by the tele- | furtherance of a private interest or exclu- | 


graph companies on their own speculation. | sive speculation. Upon these points doubts 
They alone determined what should be | occasionally arise, and the ofticial rule is, 
made public and what should be suppressed. | when there is a doubt, to charge the pri- 
They possessed the irresponsible power of | vate rate, leaving the dispute for subsequent 
giving prominence to certain items and | decision. One rule is that a press tele- 
classes of news, however insignificant, and of | gram, to be treated as such, must not be 
withholding other intelligence, no matter | addressed to the editor, publisher, or mana- 
how great its public importance might be. 
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the staff of a paper by name, or it will be 
treated as private. It must be addressed 
to the newspaper in accordance with its 
registered title. 

The next point to consider is the ex- 
pense. We are treating exclusively of 
telegrams within the United Kingdom, so 
that we have nothing to do here with charges 
for foreign telegrams. It is tolerably well 
known that the established rate at the pre- 
sent time for ordinary telegrams is one 
shilling for twenty words or fewer, and 
threepence for each additional five words, 
with threepence per message for copies. 
The great bulk of private telegraphing 
occurs during the day, leaving the main 
wires and leading offices idle during the 
night. By a curious set of coincidences, 
the heaviest press telegrams require to be 
despatched during the night, and it was 
perceived by the framers of the Act that 
the great offices, open for the individual 
convenience of the public during the night, 
as well as the wires communicating be- 
tween them, might be fully utilised by 
supplying special telegrams at rates that 
would create an amplitude of special de- 
mand. 

Night-time, according to the telegraph 
service, is from six P.M. till nine a.m., all 
the year round. Private telegrams de- 
spatched or delivered during that time are 
charged at the same rate as during the 
day, but press telegrams are then trans- 
mitted at the reduced scale of one shilling 
for every hundred words or fraction of 
that number, one hundred and one words 
being charged as two hundred. In the day- 
time, however, officially defined as from 
nine A.M. till six P.M., some kinds of press 
telegrams are most in request; therefore, 
though the offices and wires are apt to be 
fully occupied then, there is still a modified 
reduction upon press telegrams, the scale 
for them during the day being one shilling 
for every seventy-five words or fraction 
thereof, seventy-six words being charged 
two shillings. 

But the advantage and use of press tele- 
grams would be comparatively limited, but 
for the provisions of the Act with regard 
to copies—duplicates, triplicates, and so on 
—of the same telegram. The charges for 
copies are only (either on the day or night 
scale) twopence for every shilling charged 
for the original. Hence, if a telegram is 
sent to a newspaper at Liverpool, costing 
one shilling, a copy thereof may be sent 
to any other paper at Liverpool for only 
twopence more, making only sevenpence 
each; or, if the message be sent to four 





papers, the original and the copies only 
cost one shilling and sixpence. This pro- 
vision has been so liberally interpreted that 
it is allowed to apply to any number of 
various towns, and any individual, say, 
at Birmingham, desiring to send a shil- 
ling telegram to a London newspaper, 
may, at the same time, send the same 
telegram, say, to Jersey, Killarney, Bel- 
fast, Wick, Newcastle, and Norwich, the 
charge for the whole seven being only 
two shillings. The same scale would apply 
to every newspaper, exchange, news-room, 
or place of public resort in the kingdom, 
the only check upon telegraphing wantonly 
being that the sender is required to furnish 
a copy for every separate wire used. 

Individuals desirous of availing them- 
selves of these privileges are at liberty to do 
so at any moment, during ordinary office 
hours, with only one restriction, namely, 
that sudden press telegrams are limited to 
two hundred words each. When any one de- 
sires to telegraph more than two hundred 
words he must give twenty-four hours’ 
notice to the secretary of the Post Office, 
stating particulars of the exact time at 
which he will require the accommodation, 
the places from and to which he desires 
to communicate, and the probable length 
of the message. Should the time named be 
during ordinary hours there is no extra ex- 
pense incurred by this, but if the time 
named be out of office hours at the place to 
be telegraphed from, a small payment on a 
fixed scale has to be made to the clerk or 
clerks required to remain on duty for the 
emergency ; and if it be also out of office 
hours at the place or places to be tele- 
graphed to, corresponding payments must 
be made in every instance. By giving 
similar notice short telegrams may be 
arranged for in like manner out of office 
hours, and it is the duty of the clerk 
receiving the notice to arrange with the 
receiving offices accordingly. In cases 
of prearrangements for press telegrams, 
all fees and extra charges (if any) must 
be fully paid at the time of giving the 
notice; and if the time named be out of 
regular hours, and the sender exceed the 
time named for the despatch of his tele- 
gram, he must then pay the extras over 
again, in consideration of having detained 
the clerks so much longer. 

Such are the primitive conditions upon 
which the system of press telegrams is 
based, and of which any one may avail 
himself whenever he pleases. But, with 
very rare exceptions, the system is seldom 
resorted to except by regular customers 
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who are telegraphing daily or hourly. 
Such being the case, it has been found 
that, as prepayment of every message 
involves first counting the words, which 
takes almost as long as sending the tele- 
gram, an arrangement for avoiding that 
tedious delay has become essential. To 
meet this point, every newspaper, upon pay- 
ment of a deposit of twenty-five pounds 
is supplied with “ passes,” and every tele- 
gram handed in with a pass attached is 
forthwith transmitted without payment, 
the charges thereon being placed to the 
account referred to in the pass, such ac- 
counts being settled at short intervals, the 
deposit acting as security against bad debts. 
Newspaper proprietors having special cor- 
respondents in various places, supply them 
with passes, which save time on ail hands, 
and greatly facilitate the transaction of 
business. These passes, however, being 
issued in sets in the interest of one news- 
paper only, are to be used for telegrams 
addressed to that newspaper exclusively, 
therefore they are not available in any way 
for copies, but only for one original each. 
Some of the principal provincial news- 
papers, in addition to these facilities, rent 
from the department special wires, at the rate 
of five hundred pounds per wire per annum, 
between London and the towns in which 
the newspapers are published, and have 
the exclusive use of the wire from six each 
evening until six the following morning. 

Beyond this stage, there is yet further 
amplification of the press telegram system. 
Proprietors of newspapers which take a 
special stand as leading journals, or which 
cultivate a special class of news requiring 
telegraphic assistance, use the passes ex- 
tensively to their considerable advantage ; 
but those newspaper proprietors and other 
persons who merely want all the news of 
universal interest as quickly as possible, do 
not find it answer their purpose to em- 
ploy their own telegraphic correspondents, 
but avail themselves of one of the tele- 
graphic news organisations now existing 
for the purpose. These organisations may 
be formed by any combination of interested 
persons, for any class of news. They may 
be simply for mutual advantage in obtain- 
ing and transmitting news, or they may be 
for the collection and transmission of news 
by telegraph as their exclusive business, 
in the ordinary course of commercial enter- 
prise. 

Upon organisations of this character the 
public depend for nearly all the telegraphic 
news of the day. They collect it, centralise 
it, edit it, and despatch it systematically to 





their subscribers in all parts of the country, 
So far, the existing organisations for the 
preparation of press telegrams have con- 
ducted their business with the utmost 
vigour and success—a success that must 
be growing and expanding continually. 
The arrangements between them and the 
Post Office for the classification of news 
and the systematic despatch of telegrams, 
are admirably efficient. It is an unceasing 
race of emulation day and night. The 
news organisations are constantly taxing 
the great resources of the telegraphic 
branch, and the branch is as constantly in- 
creasing its resources to meet the strain. 

The great concentration of work in con- 
nexion with press telegrams is upon what 
is called the Intelligence Section of the ser- 
vice, at present located in Telegraph-street. 
At the office there prepared for the pur- 
pose, ten clerks are constantly employed in 
simply registering the receipt of telegrams 
as they flow in. Each one being entered 
according to its classification, they are put 
together in little bundles, and shot through 
a pneumatic tube to the instrument-room 
at the top of the building. There they are 
distributed to the expertest manipulators, 
presiding at instruments expressly set apart 
for the purpose. 

For telegraphic purposes there is now an 
ample choice of instruments of various 
kinds, according to the class of business to 
be done. It is beginning to be generally 
known that there are telegraphic instru- 
ments which print messages in Roman 
letters without the intervention of a tran- 
scribing clerk; but this instrument is for 
many reasons unsuitable for press telegrams. 
The instrument best adapted is Wheat- 
stone’s “automatic,” aided by Morse’s ap- 
paratus for printing in its own special 
character, only legible to telegraphists. 
The message is first perforated in a pecu- 
liar way upon paper tapes during their 
passage through an apparatus for that ex- 
press purpose. Two or more tapes may 
be passed through and perforated simulta- 
neously, and each tape is thence transferred 
to a separate transmitting instrument, and, 
as the action of the instrument is governed 
by the preliminary perforations as the tape 
passes through it, the operator at that 
stage has only to turn a handle, and the 
automatic process of transmission is effected 
without the application of telegraphic skill. 
The instrument before mentioned is only 
equal to forty words per minute, commu- 
nicated to one station only, whereas Wheat- 
stone’s delivers one hundred and twenty 
words per minute, and, if desired, does so 
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simultaneously at every station through 
which the wire passes. At the same time, 
as the perforating apparatus acts upon 
several tapes at once, and each tape is 
transferred thence to a different instru- 
ment, communicating along a wire of its 
own to its several stations, the whole 
country can be covered in every direction 
in an incredibly short time with the same 
message verbatim in every minute par- 
ticular. This process throughout is only 
useful where the same message has to be 
sent to several places. It meets the precise 
requirements of the Intelligence Section, 
where it is habitually resorted to, and, 
viewing its completeness and marvellous 
capacity for its intended purpose, it may 
be pronounced to be the greatest triumph 
of telegraphic genius at present achieved. 
Most of the press telegrams from London 
are sent along main wires expressly erected 
for the purpose; thus, nearly all sent to 
Bristol go simultaneously to Exeter, Ply- 
mouth, Cardiff, Gloucester, and Newport ; 
those for Birmingham, in like manner, go 
simultaneously to Manchester and Liver- 
pool; and those for Nottingham also to 
Sheffield, Leeds, Newcastle, &. Com- 
munication with Scotland and Ireland is 
not so direct during the day, but at night 
special wires are released for the use of the 
Intelligence Section to Cork, Dublin, Bel- 
fast, Glasgow, Aberdeen, Dundee, and 
Edinburgh. All these chief towns have 
communications, along branch wires to 
secondary towns, and thence, again, along 
sub-branches. It is in the usual course for 
the same telegram to be delivered to 
hundreds of different places in common, 
and when an event occurs of universal 
interest, the resources already include 
the possibility of covering upwards of a 
thousand deliveries of the same _ tele- 
gram in a few minutes after the Intelli- 
gence Section receives it, without giving 
appreciable preference to any recipient, or 
prejudicing the interests of any other. For 
upon this point of preference or prejudice 
the bye-laws of the service have carefully 
supplemented the letter and spirit of the 
Act. It is provided that whenever there 
may be more than one recipient of the same 
telegram in the same town the copies must 
be, as far as possible, delivered simul- 
taneously to each. Most of the ordinary re- 
ceiving offices for press telegrams have the 
Morse apparatus for their reception, and, 
whether they have or not, it is the duty of 
the receiving clerk to transcribe, for which 
duty he is responsible. And it is also pro- 
vided that ‘press messages should be 





written as legibly as possible.” Any per- 
son inconvenienced by the bad or illegible 
writing of a press telegram exhibited in any 
public place is entitled to an explanation, 
or amends if need be, from the office 
whence it emanated. Bad or careless 
writing is expressly forbidden, and any- 
thing like favour shown to one recipient 
over another is a grave offence, liable to 
severe punishment. It is the fault of inte- 
rested individuals, knowing these things, 
if they submit to or condone the deficiencies 
of local officials, especially if they, at the 
same time, content themselves by vaguely 
inveighing against the Post Office in ge- 
neral. 

As before pointed out, press telegrams 
are rarely (if ever) resorted to by private 
individuals, but there is no reason why this 
should be the case. The number of separate 
newspaper payments of twenty-five pounds 
each, essential to opening an account with 
the branch, is also very few, being only 
eighty-five in all. The remainder of the vast 
business of the branch is done with the com- 
bined news organisations, who have made 
it their special vocation. They are partly 
co-operative (newspaper proprietors being 
at once shareholders and customers), and 
partly independent, supplying telegrams to 
any one who thinks proper to subscribe for 
them, subject to the conditions prescribed 
by the Act. These organisations have con- 
nexions in about three hundred and twenty 
towns, and include something over a thou- 
sand subscribers of all classes. The work 
involved in supplying these various towns 
and subscribers is immense. It is difficult 
to decide which application of energy and 
ability to admire most, that of those who 
supply the news, or of those who transmit 
and distribute it. How the whole thing is 
growing is proved by comparative figures. 
The old telegraph companies, at the last, 
averaged in this class of business six thou- 
sand words per day during parliament, and 
four thousand words per day for the rest 
of the year. The mean daily average for 
twelve months is now about eighty thou- 
sand original words, and, the copies thereof 
being included, we get an average of six 
hundred thousand daily, so that the grand 
aggregate of words for the year, actually 
delivered and charged for under this head, 
is two hundred millions. 

Great as this appears, and is, as compared 
with the time so far taken for its develop- 
ment, it must be borne in mind that the 
idea is yet in its infancy, and the machi- 
nery so far brought to bear upon it is in 
& corresponding state. When the time 
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arrives (in a few more weeks) for the 
occupation of the new premises, now 
happily emerging out of the delays and 
damps of the strikes and rains which 
occurred so profusely during the past 
year, the power of the Intelligence De- 
partment will be multiplied indefinitely. 

Looking at the map upon which the dif- 
fusion of press telegrams is indicated, it 
appears to be not a bad criterion of the in- 
tellectual activity or somnolence of the re- 
spective localities. Reducing the aggre- 
gate figures down to their details, we find 
that somnolency predominates. Even in 
such a wakeful place as Manchester, the 
number of copies of each telegram is usually 
only eighteen, and eight or ten of them are 
generally for re-transmission, so that ten 
or twelve copies are made to suffice for a 
population of about half a million. Judg- 
ing from this, the thousand or so of sub- 
scribers must be scattered very thinly 
throughout the country, and there must be 
considerable spaces which have never been 
invaded as yet by the familiar “ flimsy” 
which frequently carries such weighty 
words. 

The advantage of these often portentous 
communications must be relatively greatest 
the further their destinations are from 
London. Looking round the remotest 
borders of the map, we observe that Guern- 
sey and Jersey are amongst those who 
appreciate this kind of knowledge. At 
the other extreme, Wick is amongst the 
enterprising, and the number of recipients 
in Scotland generally is large in propor- 
tion. But the most remarkable evidence 
of the energy of the extreme northerners is 
the case of the Orkneys. At present the 
government wires only extend as far north 
as Thurso, and some time since the leading 
men of the Orkneys grew restless at being 
excluded from the magic circle of the tele- 
graphic spark. To meet the deficiency the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands Telegraph 
Company was formed, and they now have 
a cable of their own in full work for all 
kinds of telegraphic business between 
Thurso and the Isles. It is startling but 
gratifying to reflect that those hardy Shet- 
landers, with their bonnie chief town of 
Kirkwall, thus possess the means of receiv- 
ing the leading news of the day within a 
few minutes after it is buzzed abroad in 
Cornhill or Pall Mall, and sometimes a few 
minutes earlier. 

It is remarkable that Ireland by no means 
exhibits corresponding activity. The whole 
of the west coast, though supplied with 
wires, does not thirst much after press tele- 





grams. Killarney and Galway are promi- 
nently conspicuous by their absence from 
the honourable roll, but Tralee and Bally- 
shannon are enterprising enough to redeem 
the character of that coast, which would 
otherwise be a blank. A very large pre- 
ponderance of the telegraphic business of 
Ireland is with Belfast, Dublin, and Cork. 

Time will soon open the eyes of the 
people who are content at present to forego 
the gratification and advantage which is 
hereby placed so temptingly within their 
reach. There is now room enough for 
dozens, if not hundreds, of additional orga- 
nisations, and the more they offer to supply 
the greater will become the demand. Every 
individual who desires to receive press 
telegrams may pick and choose amongst at 
least forty varieties into which they are 
classified. Foreign news, parliamentary, 
stock exchange, markets, shipping, sport- 
ing, weather, and many others, are again 
subdivided into full, reduced, and con- 
densed reports, and each subscriber may 
take one or all, or as many as he likes, 
paying only in proportion for what he 
agrees for. With these conditions before 
us we may venture to prophesy that be- 
fore long it will be considered a con- 
temptible place which cannot command its 
press telegrams. They are so cheap, and 
the choice of them is so wide, that they 
ought to be exhibited in the free library of 
every little town, in the cosy bar of every 
well-to-do innkeeper, and upon the walls of 
every village school where there is any 
proper spirit of advancement. 

Twopence per copy, and credit given 
for that in countless instances! Who will 
venture to imagine the kind of accounts 
which have to be kept, in order to get at 
periodical settlements every week! Yet 
such is done, and done well bya very small 
staff, at present occupying a moderate- 
sized room on the top floor of the General 
Post Office. 
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“Wuat’s the time now ?” 

“Nigh upon twelve o’clock, hang it all; 
and this little beggar’s all I’ve got to show 
for it. It’s out-and-out too bad, ‘pon my 
word 

So speaks, with pardonable irritation, 
Captain Charles D., skipper of the Danube 
steamer Mary, bound from Constantinople 
to Galatz and Ibraila, and at present lying 
in Varna Roads, with no immediate pro- 
spect of getting off again. The captain, an 
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inveterate sportsman, has improved the 
occasion by taking his gun ashore, and 
after a three hours’ tramp under a real 
Turkish sun, through a _ never-ending 
swamp, has at length succeeded in bag- 
ging a kingfisher a little larger than an 
oyster, which I, with a fine touch of prac- 
tical irony, am stuffing into an envelope by 
way of game-bag. 

“Light your pipe, and let us cook our 
game, captain,” suggest I, consolingly ; 
“it'll just fit nicely into the bowl.” 

The aggrieved sportsman answers only 
with a grunt; and halting upon a rising 
ground (if the term may be applied to an 
eminence about as high as the crown of a 
hat), we survey each other’s appearance, 
which the skipper concisely defines as “ all 
mud barrin’ the wet, and all wet barrin’ 
the scratches.” 

“Now, sir,” observes he at last, with 
that bitter grin wherewith John Bull 
settles down to the enjoyment of a good, 
genuine grievance, “this, you see, is Bul- 
garia—how d’ye like it ?” 

“Well,” answer I, with a passing re- 
collection of my recent perusal of Mr. 
Morris, “I should call it ‘the devil’s 
earthly paradise.’ ”’ 

The captain chuckles in grim approval ; 
and, in truth, the epigram is not so unjust 
as such criticisms generally are. The great 
roadstead, elbowing its way between the 
high broken ridges that run inland from 
the sea, has left only a narrow strip of 
level ground upon which Bulgarian enter- 
prise has piled the reeking, pestilential town 
of Varna. A horrible place is Varna. 
Dirty houses tenanted by dirty men, dirty 
streets haunted by dirty dogs; nothing 
doing, and nothing expected to be done; 
sentries dozing on their posts, tradesmen 
asleep at their shop doors, beggars snoring 
upon the hot pavement; the very houses 
leaning toward each other across the 
narrow, filthy, rubbish-blocked streets, as 
if they were nodding to sleep likewise. 
The tall, narrow-eyed buildings stand up 
gaunt and bare in the blistering sunshine ; 
the grey unending swamp looms drearily 
in the background; to right and left rises 
the huge black wall of the encircling 
mountains; and on the narrow plateau 
between the city and the sea appear long 
ranks of low green hillocks, showing where 
many a brave fellow who looked longingly 
forward to his first glimpse of the Russian 
helmets, was cut down ingloriously by the 
unseen blow of an enemy more deadly 
than the bayonets of Menschikoff or the 
cannon of Todleben. 





“Well, anyhow, there’s the station just 
ahead,”’ says the skipper at length; “and 
the station-master’s a chum o’ mine, and 
he’s sure to be there now; so I vote we go 
and have a yarn with him, and a drop o’ 
summut to drink.” 

No sooner said than done; and, a few 
minutes later, we are standing at the door 
of a little rabbit-hutch midway down the 
huge platform, receiving a boisterous wel- 
come from a big, bearded, jolly-looking 
man ina rough “ wear-and-tear” suit of 
plaid. In a trice we are all chatting away 
like old friends, and (a matter of course 
with Englishmen abroad) abusing the 
country, the people, the climate, and cur 
surroundings generally, with heart and 
soul. The station-master in particular 
takes a gloomy pleasure in assuring us 
that “this ere Varna-Rustchuk line ain’t 
worth that; that the embankment’s as 
rotten as a squashed water-melon, and one 
o’ these fine days it'll just come down flop, 
and have to be done over agin.” 

“Well, I'll tell you what,” remarks our 
new acquaintance at length, “I'll be 
through with my work afore long, and 
there ain’t no hurry for you to go aboard. 
S’pose you step up to my old ’ooman (you 
know the road, Charley), and tell her to 


give you a mouthful o’ summut, and say | 


I'll be up a’ter a bit.” 

Up the hill-side we trudge accordingly, 
the skipper leading the way, and are not 
long in reaching a trim little cottage with 
a small garden in front of it (looking 
indescribably neat and pretty beside the 
miserable hovels that surround it), at the 
door of which, with her two children 
beside her, sits our new friend’s wife, 
knitting stockings with might and main. 
She is a fresh, comely, active-looking 
woman, apparently on the right side of 
forty, with a snug fireside expression ; 
but a close observer may detect on the 
broad smooth forehead and round rosy 
cheeks the faint but indelible impress of 
former suffering ; and through the ring of 
her voice, full and cheery though it be, 
runs an undertone of melancholy, telling 
of a time in the distant past when such 
sadness was only too habitual. 

While the skipper (who is evidently an 
old acquaintance) is inquiring after various 
common friends, and being good-humour- 
edly chaffed upon his “ lookin’ so nice and 
clean,” I begin, as usual, by making friends 
with the children—fine sturdy little fellows 
of seven and five years respectively, with 
the health and vigour of the good old 
Anglo-Saxon breed in every line of their 
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sunburnt faces. As the elder perches him- 
self on my knee, the wind tosses back his 
hair, and discloses a frightful scar across 
the temple, which (knowing the innate 


propensity of the ordinary Englishwoman | 


to gossip ad libitum about the accidents 
and ailments of her brood) I rightly deem 
a fit subject of inquiry. 

“This young man’s been in the wars, I 
see; how did he come by that mark, if it’s 
not a rude question ?”’ 

“Well, he comed by it in a queer way 
enough, and that’s the truth; but it’s 
reether a long story.” 

“Never mind—let’s have it; a good story 
can’t be too long.” 

“Ay, ay, you must hear that yarn,” 
chimes in the skipper, who is plainly well 
up to the whole history. “Pitch us the 
yarn, old girl; it’s you as ought to tell it by 
rights, seein’ ’twas you as did it all.” 

“Well, wait till you get a mouthful 
0’ grub,” responds our hostess, who is 
already deep in a big, hospitable-looking 
cupboard. “We ain’t got nothin’ very 
grand to give you, but you’re heartily wel- 
come to what there is.”’ 

The table is soon spread, and the master 
of the house coming in opportunely, we 
fall to with a will; and the skipper, amid 
general laughter, produces his kingfisher as 
“a, stand-by for supper.” As soon as we 
have finished, I again remind my hostess 
of her promised story, and she begins as 
follows : 

“Well, you see, "bout two years ago, 
me and my old man, and the two little ’uns, 
was a-livin’ at a queer little by-station on 
that new line from Galatz to Ploesti, which 
I dare say you'll have heard on. It warn’t 
quite finished then, though the line was 
pretty well laid all the way; and the trains 
was only runnin’ to the second station be- 
yond us. We got good pay enough, te speak 
truth, but I wouldn’t go back there agin— 
no, not for double the money! Sitch a 
country I never seed in all my born days ; 
all dust in summer, and all mud in winter, 
and fleas all the year round—let alone other 
things as shall be nameless. And then ihe 
people! bless yer, they’d no more idear 0’ 
plantin’, or buildin’, or farmin’, or drainin’, 
or doin’ anythin’ Christ’n-like, nor I have 
o’ the man in the moon; and yet, to hear 
‘em talk, you'd think they was the finest 
fellows as ever walked the earth. 

“ Howsomdever, it’s a sin to laugh at 
’em, poor crecturs; for, a’ter all, they was 
born furriners, and couldn’t help their- 
selves; and then, too, it’s all along o’ their 
bein’ so unhandy that they has to pay us 
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| English to do things for ’em; so it’s just 
a kind o’ Providence a’ter all ! 

“Well, as I was a-sayin’, we lived on 
that ’ere Galatz line for a good spell, and 
got used to it a’ter a bit ; though it warn’t 
over pleasant in the winter nights, when 
the snow came right up as high as the 
winder, and the wind went rampagin’ 
round our little place (it was only two 
rooms and a cellar) as if it had been a 
roarin’ lion. So, what with that, and what 
with our havin’ money in the house for to 
pay the men, and there bein’ so many rips 
about, we warn’t quite so comfortable as we 
might ha’ been. 

“One night (it was just a week a’ter 
little Sam’s third birthday, I remember) 
there cum a knock at the door, and a voice 
singin’ out as there was a message from the 
superintendent. So myold man goes toopen 
the door (I was in the back room gettin’ tea 
ready), and in comes two men, and one on 
‘em hands him a paper; but he’d hardly 
took it when t’other slips round behind, 
and knocks him down as flat as a flounder. 
T ran in at the sound of the tumble, and 
there was one o’ the rips a tyin’ my 
old man (who was quite non compass 
a’ter the knock he’d got), and t’other 
un outs with a big knife, and says to me, 
‘Hand over your money,’ says he, ‘ or we'll 
kill the whole lot on yer.’ I was so took 
aback at fust, that just for the minute I 
only stared like a stuck pig; but when he 
axed for the money a thought cum into my 
head all to once, and I says to him, ‘ All 
right,’ says 1; ‘the money’s down in the 
cellar under the charcoal barrel; take it 
and welcome, only don’t kill us.’ ‘All 
right,’ says the vagabone; ‘but, to make 
all safe, Pll take this young whelp with 
me’ (and he catches hold o’ little Georgy, 
my eldest), ‘and if you hollers out, or tries 
to play any tricks, I'll skiver him like a 
sheep.’”’ 

Here she breaks off suddenly to clasp 
the child to her, and kiss him again and 
again, while a momentary shadow flits 
across the father’s rough-hewn face. 

“* Well, sir, when he said that, ’twas just 
like a pour o’ cold water down my back; 
but I thought o’ my old man lyin’ bleedin’ 
there, an’ o’ the beggar’s cheek in darin’ to 
bully an Englishwoman; and I determined 
that, come what might, I'd be square with 
"em yet. SoI gives Georgy a kiss, and I 
whispers to him, ‘ Keep near the door,’ and 
he understood me direckly, bless his little 
‘art! and went away with the great ugly 
blackguard as brave as could be. 

“Well, down goes the rip, and tries to 
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move the barrel; but it ’ud ha’ took two o’ 
him to do it, and then they couldn’t ; so a’ter 
tuggin’ and luggin’, and nigh busting his- 
self, he sings out to his mate, ‘Come and 
lend a hand, and bring the woman with 
you.’ So t’other ’un marches me down 
into the cellar, and sets down the light for 
to lend a hand with the cask. The minute I 
see’d ’em both stoopin’ over it with their 
backs to me, I knocks over the candle, 
catches Georgy by the scruff o’ the neck, 
and whisks him out o’ the cellar like a cat— 
only in my hurry I fetched his head an 
awful lick agin the bolt-ring, poor little 
chap! and that’s how that ’ere scar cum 
there. But before the rips could tell what 
was up, I had the door slapped to, and the 
big bolt shot; and there they was, cotched 
like two rats ina trap. 

“Well, if you ever did hear two fellars 
rampage, them was the two. They yelled 
and they swore, and they lambasted the door 
with logs o’ wood and fire-shovels, and at 
last with their very fists, they got so mad. 
But, bless yer, they might as well ha’ tried 
te knock down St. Paul’s with a pat o’ 
butter. The door was a double thick ’un, 
with big cross beams, and wouldn’t ha’ 
giv’ in to nothin’ less nor a cannon-ball; 
so, leaving ’em to drum away, I up-stairs, 
and cut my old man loose, and then 
out and h’isted the red lamp; and, *bout 
ten minutes a’ter, the train (which gen’lly 
ran by without stoppin’) spied the signal, 
and pulled up. So I got hold o’ one 
o’ the guards (they all knowed me), and 
told him what was up; and he called 
his mates, and three or four sodgers, as 
al’ays went with the train, and down they 
all ran to tackle the two beauties. But 
when we opened the door them rips was 
so took aback at seein’ the crowd, and 
findin’ theirselves reg’larly nabbed, that 
they just giv’ in as meek as lambs; and 
afore you could say Jack Robinson the 
pair on ’em was tied and bundled into 
the train, and away. And that, sir, is 
what I calls ‘killin’ two birds with one 
stun.’ ”’ 





VEILED. 


AT old Egyptian festals, we are told, 
Was aye a guest, 
Who through the feast sat rigid, silent, cold; 
Whom no one prest 
To share the banquet, yet who still remained 
Till the last song was sung, the last cup drained. 


The cup, the song, the jest, and laugh went round, 
No cheek turned pale, 

No guest amazed did query ere propound, 
Or lift the veil 

To learn the wherefore one alone sat mute, 

With whom nor host, nor friend, exchanged salute. 





Usance and rose-crowned drapery did all: 
That thing of bone, 
That hideous skeleton in festive hall, 
Evoked no groan ; 
No thrill of horror checked the flow of mirth, 
Unseen, unfelt that grisly type of earth. 


But did the host return when all were gone, 
The lights put out, 

The unseen presence of that nameless one 
Might put to rout 

All the gay fancies born of wine and song, 

And speechless dread the fleeting night prolong. 


At every hearth, in every human heart 
There sits such guest. 

We may not, cannot bid it thence depart. 
E’en at the best, 

We can but crown witb roses, veil and drape: 

The thing exists, though we conceal its shape. 


We shroud our skeletons from public gaze, 
And from our own ; 
Ignore their presence with life's lamps ablaze, 
Till left alone 
With festa] fragments, wine stains, lights gone dim, 
We feel them with us, icy, bloodless, grim. 


Our nerves would quiver to unveil the bones 
Of the dead past ; 

We lock them in our hearts, with sighs and moans, 
To keep them fast ; 

’Tis but in solitude we turn the key, 

And dare to look upon them as they be. 





“ DOUBLES.” 





Tue “doubling” of parts, or the allot- 
ment to an actor of more characters than 
one in the same representation, was an 
early necessity of theatrical management. 
The old dramatists delighted in a long 
catalogue of dramatis persone. There are 
some fifty “speaking parts” in Shake- | 
speare’s Henry the Fifth, for instance; || 
and although it was usual to press even 
the money-takers into the service of the 
stage to figure as supernumerary players, 
there was still a necessity for the regular | 
members of the troupe to undertake dual 
duties. Certain curious stage directions || 
cited by Mr. Payne Collier from the old || 
extemporal play of Tamar Cam, mentioned || 
in Henslowe’s Diary under the date of || 
October, 1602, afford evidence of an early || 
system of doubling. In the concluding || 
scene of the play four and twenty perscns 
are required to represent the nations con- 
quered by the hero—Tartars, Bactrians, 
Cataians, Pigmies, Cannibals, &c., and to 
cross the stage in procession in the pre- 
sence of the leading characters. The names 
of these performers are supplied, and it is 
apparent that Messrs. George, Thomas 
Marbeck, Parsons, W. Parr, and other 
members of the company, were present 
early in the scene as nobles and soldiers in 
attendance upon the conqueror, and later 
—sufficient time being allowed for them to 
change their costumes—as representatives 
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of “the people of Bonar, a Cataian, two 
Bactrians,’’ &ce. 

In proportion as the actors were few, and 
the dramatis persone numerous, so the 
system of doubling, and even trebling 
parts, more and more prevailed. Especially 
were the members of itinerant companjes 
compelled to undertake increase of labour 
of this kind. It was to their advantage 
that the troupe should be limited in num- 
ber, so that the money accruing from their 
performances should not be divided into too 
many shares, andas aconsequence each man’s 
profit reduced too considerably. Further it 
was always the strollers’ principle of action 
to stick at nothing, to be deterred by no 
difficulties in regard to paucity of numbers, 
deficient histrionic gifts, inadequate ward- 
robes, or absent scenery. They were al- 
ways prepared to represent, somehow, any 
play that seemed to them to promise ad- 
vantages to their treasury. ‘The labours 
of doubling fell chiefly on the minor 
players, for the leading tragedian was too 
frequently present on the scene as the hero 
of the night to be able to undertake other 
duties. Butifthe player of Hamlet, for 
instance, was confined to that character, it 
was still competent for the representative 
of “the ghost of buried Denmark” to figure 
also as Laertes, or for Polonius, his death 
accomplished, to reappear in the guise of 
Osric or the First Gravedigger, to say 
nothing of such minor arrangements as 
were involved in intrusting the parts of 
the First Actor, Marcellus, and the Second 
Gravedigger to one actor. Some care had 
to be exercised that the doubled charac- 
ters did not clash, and were not required 
to be simultaneously present upon the 
scene. But, indeed, the strollers did 
not hesitate to mangle their author when 
his stage directions did not accord with 
their convenience. The late Mr. Meadows 
used to relate that when in early life he 
was a member of the Tamworth, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, and Warwick company, he 
was cast for Orozembo, the Old Blind Man, 
and the Sentinel in Pizarro, and took part 
in a mutilated version of Macbeth, in which 
King Duncan, Hecate, the First Murderer, 
and the Doctor were performed by one 
actor; the bleeding soldier, one of the ap- 
paritions, and Seyton by another; and 
Fleance, the apparition of a crowned head, 
and the Gentlewoman by the juvenile lady 
of the company, the characters of Donald- 
bain and Siward being wholly omitted. 

Harley’s first theatrical engagement was 
with Jerrold, the manager of a company at 
Cranbrook. His salary was fifteen shillings 





a week, and in a representation of the 
Honeymoon he appeared as Jaques, Lam- 
pedo, and Lopez, accomplishing the task 
with the assistance of several wigs and 
cloaks. In John Bull he played Dan, John 
Burr, and Sir Francis Rochdale; another 
actor doubling the parts of Peregrine and 
Tom Shuffleton, while the manager’s wife 
represented Mrs. Brulgruddery and Frank 
Rochdale, attiring the latter in a pair of 
very loose nankeen trousers and a very 
tight short jacket. The entire company 
consisted of “four white males, three 
females, and a negro.” Certain of the 
parts were assigned in the playbills to a 
Mr. Jones. These, much to his surprise, 
Harley was requested by the manager to 
assume. “Between you and me,” he 
whispered mysteriously to his young re- 
cruit, “there’s no such person as Mr. 
Jones. Our company’s rather thin just 
now, but there’s no reason why the fact 
should be noised abroad.” Other provin- 
cial managers were much less anxious to 
conceal the paucity of their company. A 
country playbill, bearing date 1807, seems 
indeed to vaunt the system of doubling to 
which the impresario had been driven. 
The comedy of the Busy Body was an- 
nounced for performance with the follow- 
ing extraordinary cast: 


Sir Francis Gripe and Charles . 
Sir George Airy and Whisper . 
Sir Jealous Traffic and Marplot 
Miranda and Scentwell ° Mrs. Deans. 
Patch and Isabinda. Mrs. Jones. 


Among other feats of doubling or trebling 
may be counted the performance, on the 
same night, by a Mrs. Stanley, at the 
Coburg Theatre, of the parts of Lady 
Anne, Tressell, and Richmond, in Richard 
the Third. A Mr. W. Rede once ac- 
complished the difficult feat of appearing 
as Sir Lucius O’Trigger, Fag, and Mrs. 
Malaprop in a representation of the Rivals, 
the lady’s entrance in the last scene having 
been preceded by the abrupt exit of Sir 
Lucius and the omission of the concluding 
passages of his part. The characters of 
King Henry, Buckingham, and Richmond, 
in Cibber’s edition of Richard the Third, 
have frequently been undertaken by one 
performer. 

Actors have often appeared in two, and 
sometimes in three, theatres on the same 
evening. This may be the result of their 
own great popularity, or due to the fact of 
their serving a manager who has become 
lessee of more than one establishment. 
For twenty-eight nights in succession, 
Grimaldi performed the arduous duties of 
clown both at Sadler’s Wells and Covent 


Mr. Johnston. 
Mr. Deans. 
Mr. Jones. 
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Garden Theatres. On one occasion he 
even played clown at the Surrey Theatre 
in addition. It is recorded that “the 
only refreshment he took during the whole 
evening was one glass of warm ale and 
a biscuit.” A post-chaise and four was 
waiting at the Surrey Theatre to convey 
him to Sadler’s Wells, and thence to 
Covent Garden, and the post-boys urged 
their horses to a furious speed. It is well 
known that while fulfilling his double en- 
gagement he one wet night missed his 
coach, and ran in the rain all the way from 
Clerkenwell to Holborn, in his clown’s 
dress, before he could obtain a second 
vehicle. He was recognised as he ran by 
a man who shouted, “Here’s Joe Gri- 
maldi!” And forthwith the most tho- 
roughly popular performer of his day was 
followed by a roaring and cheering mob of 
admirers, who proclaimed his name and 
calling, threw up their hats and caps, ex- 
hibited every evidence of delight, and 
agreed, as with one accord, to see him safe 
and sound to his journey’s end. ‘So the 
coach went on, surrounded by the dirtiest 
body-guard that was ever beheld, not one 
of whom deserted his post until Grimaldi 
had been safely deposited at the stage-door 
of Covent Garden, when, after raising a 
vociferous cheer, such of them as had 
money rushed round to the gallery doors, 
and making their appearance in the front 
just as he came on the stage, set up a 
boisterous shout of ‘ Here he is again!’ 
and cheered him enthusiastically, to the 
infinite amusement of every person in the 
theatre who had got wind of the story.” 
At one time Elliston, engaged as an 
actor at Drury Lane, had the additional 
responsibility of two theatrical manage- 
ments, the Surrey and the Olympic. His 
performers were required to serve both 
theatres, and thus frequently appeared upon 
the stage in two counties upon the same 
night. In 1834, the two patent theatres 
were ruled by one lessee, whose managerial 
scheme it was to work the two houses with 
a company and a half. The running to 
and from Drury Lane and Covent Garden 
of actors half attired, with rouged faces, and 
loaded with the paraphernalia of their art, 
of dancers in various stages of dress, of mu- 
sicians bearing their instruments and their 
music-books, was incessant, while the inter- 
change of mysterious terms and inquiries, 
such as “Who’s on?” “Stage waits,” 
“Curtain down,” “Rung up,” “ First 
music,” &c., was sufficiently perplexing to 
passers-by. At the season of Christmas, 
when the system of double duty was at its 





height, the hardships endured by the per- 
formers were severe indeed. The dancers 
were said to pass from one theatre to the 
other six times during the evening, and to 
undergo no fewer than eight changes of 
costume. 

In the same way the performances at 
the summer theatre, the Haymarket, at the 
commencement and close of its season, 
often came into collision with the enter- 
tainments of the winter houses, and the 
actor engaged by two masters, and anxious 
to serve both faithfully, had a very ardu- 
ous time of it. How could he possibly be 
present at the Haymarket and yet not ab. 
sent from Drury Lane or Covent Garden ? 
As a rule the patent theatres had the pre- 
ference, and the summer theatre was com- 
pelled for a few nights to be content with 
a very scanty company. On one occasion, 
however, Farley, the actor, achieved the 
feat of appearing both at the Haymarket 
and Covent Garden on the same night, and 
in the plays presented first at each house. 
The effort is deserving of particular de- 
scription. 

At Covent Garden the curtain rose at 
half-past six o’clock. In the Haymarket 
the representation commenced at seven. 
At the former theatre Farley was cast 
for one of the witches in Macbeth. At 
the latter he was required to imperso- 
nate Sir Philip Modelove, in the comedy 
of A Bold Stroke for a Wife. It was a 
question of fitting in his exits at Covent 
Garden with his entrances at the Hay- 
market. A hackney-coach was in attend- 
ance, provided with a dresser, lighted 
candles, the necessary change of costume, 
and the means of altering his make-up. 
His early duties as a witch at Covent Gar- 
den fulfilled, the actor jumped into his 
coach, and, with the assistance of his 
dresser, was promptly changed from the 
weird sister of the tragedy to the elderly 
beau of the comedy. He duly arrived at 
the Haymarket in time to present himself 
as Sir Philip, whose first entrance upon 
the stage is in the second act of the play. 
This part of his task performed, he hurried 
again to Covent Garden, being transformed 
on the road from Sir Philip back again to 
the weird sister. Again he left the patent 
theatre, and reached the Haymarket in 
time to reappear as Sir Philip, on the 
second entrance of that character in the 
fifth act of the play. The actor acquitted 
himself entirely to the satisfaction of his 
two audiences, who were perhaps hardly 
aware of the extent of his labours, but with 
very considerable strain upon his nervous 
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system. For to add to the difficulties of 
his task, his coachman, indifferent to the 
counsel that the more haste often signifies 
the worst speed, turning a corner too 
sharply, ran his fore-wheel against a post, 
and upset coach, actor, dresser, candles, 
costumes, and all. This untimely accident 
notwithstanding, the actor, with assistance 
freely rendered by a friendly crowd, secured 
another vehicle, and succeeded in accom- 
plishing an exploit that can scarcely be 
paralleled in histrionic records. 

But if doubling was sometimes a matter 
of necessity, it has often been the result of 
choice. Actors have been much inclined 
to undertake dual duty with a view of 
manifesting their versatility, or of sur- 
prising their admirers. Benefit nights have 
been especially the occasions of doubling 
of this kind. Thus at a provincial theatre, 
then under his management, Elliston once 
tried the strange experiment of sustain- 
ing the characters of both Richard and 
Richmond in the same drama. The en- 
trance of Richmond does not occur until 
the fifth act of the tragedy, when the 
scenes in which the king and the earl oc- 
cupy the stage become alternate. On 
making his exit as Richard, Elliston 
dropped his hump from his shoulder, as 
though it had been a knapsack, straightened 
his deformed limbs, slipped on certain 
pieces of pasteboard armour, and, adorned 
with fresh head-gear, duly presented him- 
self as the Tudor prince. The heroic lines of 
Richmond delivered, the actor hurried to 
the side-wings, to resume something of the 
misshapen aspect of Richard, and then re- 
enter as that character. In this way the 
play went on until the last scene, when the 
combatants come face to face. How was 
their fight to be presented to the spec- 
tators? The omission of so popular an 
incident as a broadsword combat could not 
be thought of. The armour of Richmond 
was forthwith shifted on to the shoulders 
ofa supernumerary player, who was simply 
enjoined to “ hold his tongue, and fight like 
the devil.”” Richard slain, Richmond de- 
parted. The body of the dead king was 
borne from the stage, and Elliston was then 
enabled to reappear as Richmond, and speak 
the closing lines of the play. 

Among more legitimate exploits in the 
way of doubling are to be accounted Mr. 
Charles Mathews’s assumption of the two 
characters of Puff and Sir Fretful Plagiary 
in the Critic; Mr. Phelps’s appearance as 
James the First and Trapbois, in the play 
founded upon the Fortunes of Nigel; and 
the rendering by the same actor of the parts 





of the King and Justice Shallow in the Se- 
cond Part of Henry the Fourth. The worst 
that can be said for these performances is 
that they incline the audience to pay less 
heed to the play than to the frequent changes 
of appearance entailed upon the players. 
The business of the scene is apt to be over- 
looked, and regard wanders involuntarily 
to the transactions of the tiring-room and 
the side-wings. Will the actor be recog- 
nisable ? will he really have time to alter 
his costume? the spectators mechanically 
ask themselves, and meditation is occupied 
with such possibilities as a tangled string 
or an obstinate button hindering the per- 
former. All this is opposed to the real 
purpose of playing, and injurious to the 
actor’s art, to say nothing of the interests 
of the dramatist. [Illusion is the special 
object of the theatre, and this forfeits 
its magic when once inquiry is directed 
too curiously to its method of contrivance. 
Still doubling of this kind has always 
been in favour both with actors and au- 
diences, and many plays have been pro- 
vided especially to give dual occupation to 
the performers. Certain of these have for 
excuse the fact that their fables hinge upon 
some question of mistaken identity, or 
strong personal resemblance. The famous 
Courier of Lyons, founded, indeed, upon a 
genuine cause célébre, was a drama of this 
kind. Here it was indispensable that the 
respectable Monsieur Lesurques and the 
criminal Dubosc, between whom so extra- 
ordinary a likeness existed that the one 
suffered death upon the scaffold for a mur- 
der committed by the other, should be both 
impersonated by the same performer. The 
Corsican Brothers, it need hardly be said, 
narrated the fortunes of the twin-born Louis 
and Fabien dei Franchi, reasonably sup- 
posed to be so much alike that they could 
not be known apart. Mademoiselle Rachel 
appeared with success in a drama called 
Valeria, written by Messieurs Auguste 
Maqguet and Jules Lacroix, for the express 
purpose, it would seem, of rehabilitating 
the Empress Messalina. The actress per- 
sonated Valeria, otherwise Messalina, and 
also Cynisca, a dancing-girl of evil cha- 
racter, but so closely resembling the em- 
press that, as the dramatists argued, history 
had confounded the two ladics, and charged 
the one with the misdeeds of the other. 
Like and Unlike, an adaptation from the 
French, in which some years since Madame 
Celeste was wont to perform at the Adelphi, 
is also a drama of the same class, But, 
indeed, works contrived for doubling 
purposes are numerous enough. And in 
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this catagory may be included the ela- 
borate melodramas which deal with long 
lapses of years, and relate the adventures 
of more than one generation, and in which 
the hero or heroine of the earlier scenes 
reappears at a later stage of the perform- 
ance as his or her own child. Here, how- 
ever, frequent change of dress is not re- 
quired; the character first personated, 
when once laid aside, is not resumed, but is 
supposed to have been effectually removed 
from the scene by death, generally of a 
violent description. It is to be added that 
the applause often won by the actor who 
doubles a part on account of his rapid 
changes of attire, are, in truth, due much 
less to him than to the activity of his 
dresser, a functionary, however, who is 
never seen by the public. Still, calls be- 
fore the curtain have now become such 
common compliments that even the dressers 
of the theatre may yet obtain this form of 
recognition of their deserts. 

The services of a mute double to assist 
the illusion of the scene, or to spare a 
leading performer needless fatigue, have 
often been required upon the stage. Such 
a play as the Corsican Brothers could 
scarcely be presented without the aid of a 
mute player to take the place, now of 
Louis, now of Fabien dei Franchi, to per- 
sonate now the spectre of this twin, now of 
that. In former days, when the deepest 
tragedy was the most highly esteemed of 
theatrical entertainments, funeral proces- 
sions, or biers bearing the corpses of de- 
parted heroes were among the most usual 
of scenic exhibitions. F:uys closed with a 
surprising list of killed and wounded. But 
four of the characters in Rowe’s Fair Pe- 
nitent are left alive at the fall of the cur- 
tain, and among those survivors are in- 
cluded such subordinate persons as Rossano, 
the friend of Lothario, and Lucilla, the con- 
fidant of Calista, whom certainly it was 
worth no one’s while to put to death. The 
haughty gallant, gay Lothario, is slain at 
the close of the fourth act, but his corpse 
figures prominently in the concluding 
scenes. The stage direction runs at the 
opening of the fifth act: “ A room hung with 
black; on one side Lothario’s body on a 
bier ; on the other a table with a skull and 
other bones, a book and a lamp on it. 
Calista is discovered on a couch, in black ; 
her hair hanging loose and disordered. Soft 
music plays.” In this, as in similar cases, 
it was clearly unnecessary that the per- 
sonator of the live Lothario of the first four 
acts should remain upon the stage to re- 
present his dead body in the fifth. It 





was usual, therefore, to allow the actor’s 
dresser to perform this doleful duty, and 
the dressers of the time seem to have 
claimed occupation of this nature as a kind 
of privilege, probably obtaining in such 
wise some title to increase of salary. The 
original Lothario—the tragedy being first 
represented in 1703—was George Powell, 
an esteemed actor who won applause from 
Addison and Steele, but who appears to 
have been somewhat of a toper, and was 
generally reputed to obscure his faculties 
by incessant indulgence in Nantes brandy. 
The fourth act of the play over, the actor 
was impatient to be gone, and was heard 
behind the scenes angrily demanding the 
assistance of Warren, his dresser, entirely 
forgetful of the fact that his attendant was 
employed upon the stage in personating the 
corpse of Lothario. Mr. Powell’s wrath 
grew more and more intense. He threat- 
ened the absent Warren with the severest 
of punishments. The unhappy dresser re- 
clining on Lothario’s bier could not but 
overhear his raging master, yet for some 
time his fears were surmounted by his sense 
of dramatic propriety. He lay and shivered, 
longing for the fall of the curtain. At 
length his situation became quite unen- 
durable. Powell was threatening to break 
every bone in his skin. In his dresser’s 
opinion the actor was a man likely to keep 
his word. With a cry of “Here I am, 
master !”” Warren sprung up, clothed in 
sable draperies which were fastened to the 
handles of his bier. The house roared with 
surprise and laughter. Encumbered by his 
charnel-house trappings, the dead Lothario 
precipitately fled from the stage. The 
play, of course, ended abruptly. For once 
the sombre tragedy of the Fair Penitent 
was permitted a mirthful conclusion. 
Whenever unusual physical exertion is 
required of a player, a perilous fall, or a 
desperate leap, a trained gymnast is usually 
engaged as double to accomplish this 
portion of the performance. When in the 
stage versions of Kenilworth, Sir Richard 
Varney, in lieu of Amy Robsart, is seen to 
descend through the treacherous trap and 
incur a fall of many feet, we may be sure 
that it is not the genuine Varney, but his 
double who undergoes this severe fate. 
The name of the double is not recorded 
in the playbill, however, and he wins little 
fame, let him acquit himself as skilfully as 
he may. Occasionally, however, doubles 
of this kind are found to emerge from ob- 
scurity and establish a reputation of their 
own. In 1820, a pantomime, dealing with 
the fairy tale of Jack and the Beanstalk, 
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was produced at Drury Lane. The part 
of the hero was allotted to little Miss Povey, 
who declined, however, to undertake Jack’s 
feat of climbing the famous beanstalk, a for- 
midable structure reaching from the stage 
to the roof of the theatre. It became neces- 
sary to secure a substitute who should 
present some resemblance to the small and 
slight figure of the young actress, and yet 
be sufficiently strong and courageous to 
undertake the task she demurred to. The 
matter was one of some difficulty, and 
for some time no competent double was 
forthcoming. One morning, however, Win- 
ston, the stage-manager, descried a little 
active boy, acting as waterman’s assistant, 
at the hackney-coach stand in Bedford- 
street, Covent Garden. He was carried to 
the theatre and his abilities put to the test 
at a rehearsal of the pantomime. His per- 
formance was pronounced satisfactory. He 
nightly appeared during the run of Jack 
and the Beanstalk as the climbing double 
of Miss Povey. Subsequently, he became 
one of the pupils of the clown. The boy 
said he believed his name was Sullivan. 
Years afterwards he was known to fame as 
Monsieur Silvain, ballet-master, and prin- 
cipal dancer of the Académie Royale, Paris, 
an artist of distinction, and a most respect- 
able member of society. 

Mrs. Mowatt, the American actress, has 
recorded in her memoirs a curious instance 
of a double being employed in connexion 
with a dummy to secure a theatrical illu- 
sion of a special kind. The play, pro- 
duced at the Olympic Theatre some twenty 
years ago, was an English version of the 
Arifne of Thomas Corneille. In the 
original, Ariadne, upon the discovery of 
the perfidy of Theseus, falls upon a 
sword and expires. This catastrophe was 
altered in the adaptation, and a startling 
effect produced by the leaping of the 
heroine from a rock, and her plunging into 
the sea, while the ship of Theseus is seen 
departing in the distance. It was found 
necessary that three Ariadnes, similarly 
costumed, and identical in appearance, 
should lend their aid to accomplish this 
thrilling termination. Mrs. Mowatt, as 
Ariadne the first, paced the shore, and re- 
ceived the agonising intelligence of the de- 
sertion of Theseus. A ballet girl, as 
Ariadne the second, climbed the rocks of 
the Island of Naxos, reaching the highest 
peak to catch the last glimpse of the 
vanishing vessel. The third Ariadne was 
a most life-like lay figure, which, on a 
given signal, was hurled from the cliff, and 
seen to fall into the abyss below. 





The greatest difficulty seems to have 
been experienced at rehearsal in persuad- 
ing Ariadne the second even to walk up 
the steep rocks of Naxos. The poor ballet 
girl had been chosen for this duty less be- 
cause of her courage than on account of an 
accidental resemblance she bore to Mrs. 
Mowatt. “She stopped and shrieked half- 
way, protested she was dizzy, and might 
fall, and would not advance a step further. 
After about half an hour’s delay, during 
which the poor girl was encouraged, 
coaxed, and scolded abundantly, she al- 
lowed the carpenter who planned the 
rocky pathway, to lead her carefully up 
and down the declivity, and finally rushed 
up alone.” At a certain cue she was re- 
quired to fall upon her face, concealed from 
the audience by an intercepting rock, and 
then the lay figure took its flight through 
the air. 

The success of the performance appears 
to have been complete. The substitution 
of the double for Ariadne, and_ the 
dummy for the double, even puzzled spec- 
tators who were provided with power- 
ful opera-glasses. ‘‘ The illusion was so 
perfect,” Mrs. Mowatt writes, “ that on the 
first night of the representation, when 
Ariadne leaped from the rock, a man 
started up in the pit, exclaiming in a tone 
of genuine horror, ‘Good God! she is 
killed !’’? How this exclamation must have 
rejoiced the heart of the stage-manager ! 
For one would rather not consider the 
possibility of the “ man in the pit” having 
been placed there by that functionary with 
due instructions as to when and what he 
was to exclaim. 

It is a sort of doubling when in con- 
sequence of the illness or absence of a per- 
former his part is read by some other 
member of the company. In this way 
curious experiments have sometimes been 
made upon public patience. At Dublin, 
in 1743, Addison’s tragedy was announced 
for representation, with Sheridan, the actor, 
in the character of Cato. Sheridan, however, 
suddenly declined to appear, the costume 
he had usually assumed in his performance 
of Cato being absent from the wardrobe. 
In this emergency, Theophilus Cibber sub- 
mitted a proposition to the audience that, 
in addition to appearing as Syphax in the 
play, he should read the part Mr. Sheridan 
ought to have filled. The offer was ac- 
cepted, the performance ensued, and ap- 
parently excited no opposition. Sheridan 
was much incensed, however, and pub- 
lished an address to the public. Cibber 
replied. Sheridan issued a second address, 
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to which Cibber again responded. Their 
correspondence was subsequently reprinted 
in a pamphlet entitled Sock and Buskin. But 
the fact remained that Cato had been repre- 
sented with the chief part not acted, but 
read by a player who had other duties to 
fulfil in the tragedy. One is reminded of 
the old-established story of the play of 
Hamlet being performed with the omission 
of the character of the Prince of Denmark; 
a tradition, or a jest, which has Jong been 
attributed to Joe Miller, or some similar 
compiler of facetie. It would seem, how- 
ever, that even this absurd legend can 
boast some foundation of fact. At any 
rate, Mr. Parke, the respectable oboist of 
the Opera House, who published his 
musical memoirs in 1830, is found gravely 
recording of one Cubit, a subordinate 
actor and singer of Covent Garden Theatre, 
that once, ‘‘when, during one of his summer 
engagements at a provincial theatre, he 
was announced to perform the character of 
Hamlet, he was seized with a sudden and 
serious illness in his dressing-room, just 
before the play was going to begin; where- 
upon the manager, having ‘no more cats 
than would catch mice,’ was constrained 
to request the audience to suffer them to 
go through with the play, omitting the 
character of Hamlet; which, being com- 
plied with, it was afterwards considered by 
the bulk of the audience to be a great im- 
provement.”” Mr. Parke proceeds to re- 
cord, by way, perhaps, of fortifying his 
story, ‘ Although this may appear ridicu- 
lous and improbable, an occurrence of a 
similar kind took place several years after- 
wards at Covent Garden Theatre, when 
Cooke, the popular actor, having got 
drunk, the favourite afterpiece of Love a 
la Mode was performed before a London 
audience (he being absent) without the 
principal character, Sir Archy MacSar- 
casm.” Altogether it may be safe to con- 
clude that very few stories, however ab- 
surd, relative to plays and players, can be 
pronounced absolutely incredible. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. A GLIMPSE OF HOPE. 
Taus young Duke had escaped from 
Brickford and his entanglements there. Of 
course he might have managed a more re- 
spectable, and certainly a more honourable, 
mode of retirement; a few words with 





Corinna, and he could have departed with 
notice, and in a decorous fashion. But 
the truth was this young man had a sense 
of guilt, and he knew that he dared not, 
under the calm, deep-searching gaze of 
Corinna, present his lame story, or request 
to be allowed to withdraw, though he 
knew that request would be at once granted. 
No serious proposal had, indeed, been 
offered, no formal declaration of the gentle- 
man’s love had been made. Still he had 
“one far enough,” as it is called—quite far 
enough to make him feel guilty. He was 
something of a gentleman, too, and he felt 
that if it once came to explanations so deli- 
cate, all would be over, and he must de- 
clare himself plainly. But his heart sank 
at the idea of the blood of all the Dukes 
commingling with that of “a common 
music-master ;”’ he turned from the notion 
of Braham Nagle as a father-in-law 
with horror and disgust, and had Corinna 
been a bona fide angel instead of merely 
enjoying the complimentary title, he would 
have shrunk from so terrible a contamina- 
tion. Then there was Lady Duke—the 
regiment—in short he had to fly. It was 
better to arrange the whole in the way he 
had done. 

At all events here he was now, at an hotel 
in Southampton, feeling some compunctions 
twinges, but, it must be confessed, also 
feeling a great weight off his mind. It 
would never have done, he said, to himself; 
it would have been misery for the girl 
herself, this taking her out of her station ; 
and they would have both heartily re- 
pented of it before long. They had neither 
of them a shilling. Why it was folly and 
madness, whatever way it was looked at. 

One of the great Indian troop-ships was 
lying in the docks, preparing to take out 
the regiment into which he had exchanged. 
There was the usual bustle and business; 
the slinging on board of horses and 


baggage ; the shouting and labouring of 


fatigue parties; the confusion of wives and 
followers of all kinds. Mr. Duke was in his 
hotel, taking breakfast, and, to do him jus- 
tice, thinking with many misgivings of the 
step he had taken, and for which he was per- 
haps not wholly responsible, as the whole 
arrangement had been craftily planned by 
his mother. He found most comfort, how- 
ever, in the repeated reflection that what 
he had done “was best for the poor girl 
herself,” and finally came to think that he 
had really acted the part of a friend. 

He had offered himself this consolation 
for perhaps the twentieth time, when a 
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card was brought in. As his eyes fell on 


it he could not repress an exclamation of 


impatience. Was it all to begin again? 
In a moment the pale face and spare figure 
of Mr. Doughty was before him. 

“What do you want with me?” said 
the young man. “Why have you come 
after me in this way? Are you ill?” 

“T have not slept all night,” said the 
other. “I have not been well of late. Your 
departure has been very abrupt, and will 
seem strange to your friends.” 

“Well, you ought to be delighted,” said 
the other. “I suppose the ground is now 
open for you P” 

“T do not think so. You have been 
more fortunate than I have. You warned 
me some time ago that you would win in 
this little struggle, aud I must own you 
have shown that you were right. I could 
have no chance with you. Still, you can 
have indulgence for my delusion.” 

A look of pride came into the other’s 
eyes. This artful allusion laid him open to 
his more skilful rival. 

“ Well, I know what girls think in these 
matters,” said the young man, softening, 
“and you know, too, that you almost made 
it a question of honour, threatening me. 
Icouldn’t draw back after that. She is the 


most charming, fascinating girl I ever met, | 


and, I assure you, it cost mea hard struggle 
to leave her. But it was forthe best. IfI 
had money, indeed “4 

The other was looking at him eagerly. 

“No, no; you don’t mean that. You 
think her beneath you, and her family. 
And your mother too zs 

“Oh, not at all,” said the other, 
haughtily. “I am old enough to choose 
for myself now. But I could not afford to 
take such a step, as neither she nor I 
have money. I dare not marry under 
twenty or thirty thousand pounds.” 

“And you would persuade me that this 
is your objection! Iam not an old soldier, 
but I know something of the world a 

“Mr. Doughty,” said the young man, 
starting up and colouring, “this is a very 
strange style. Do you mean to say I am 
not telling the truth ?” 

“On the contrary; I am sure you are. 
Then let me tell you how rejoiced I am to 
hear you speak in this way. You are mis- 
taken as to Corinna. She has a fortune, 
and a large one.”’ 

“Oh! ridiculous!” 
nished. 

“Yes; a fortune of the very amount 
you named.” 











said Mr. Duke, asto- 


Mr. Duke gazed at him with a bewil- 
dered air. 

“See, you are bound by your own de- 
claration. You will admit nothing stands 
in the way now ?” 

‘** And the fortune comes from 

““No matter whence. I guarantee it.’’ 

Young Mr. Duke remained silent for 
some time, thoroughly mystified; then his 
somewhat slow intelligence was quickened, 
and, with scornful, flashing eyes, he ex- 
claimed : 

“This is a fresh trick, and cleverly con- 
trived, as you think, Mr. Doughty; but it 
won’t answer.” 

“Won't answer!” repeated the other, 
with infinite scorn. ‘‘ How little you know 
me. Iwished to give youone more chance 
of behaving likea gentleman and a man of 
honour.” 

“You will not draw me into a quarrel 
by your language, nor is there any chance 
that your chivalrous proposal will be re- 
peated back to the family by me.” 

“ Indeed I am not likely to suppose so,”’ 
said the other, sarcastically. “ I can be ac- 
quitted of that at least.” 

“ T suppose they sent you on this errand ; 
I mean the clever gentleman who would 
wish to have me for his son-in-law,”’ said the 
young man, growing more and more angry. 
“ But you must tell the truth when you go 
back. I have nothing to say about her, and 
stand to what I have said.” 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Mr. Doughty, with 
spirit; “there is no need of my speaking in 
the matter. You have taught her to ap- 
preciate you by this time. You said that, 
but for the want of money, you would fulfil 
your implied engagement. That obstacle 
is removed, and you still decline.” 

“*T decline your money ; it would be un- 
worthy of me to accept it from you. [am 
a gentleman, and, hang it! it isn’t fair of 
you to come to me in this way, and try to 
buy me, as if I was some common fellow. 
I dare say,” added the young man, sud- 
denly softening, as it began to dawn on 
him that Mr. Doughty, after all, might 
have been unselfish from the beginning, 
and was willing to sacrifice himself to see 
Corinna happy; “I dare say you mean well, 
and have acted more chivalrously than I 
could do, but still you don’t make allow- 
ances. You see I am in such a hole, bad- 
gered right and left. My mother, you, 
Corinna’s family, the wretched people at 
Brickford—all at me. You must make 
allowance for a young fellow in my posi- 
tion. And the best of it is,” said the “ young 
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man in this position,” after a struggle, “ or 
the worst of it is, that I believe in my soul 
that she does not care for me after all.” 

A curious eagerness came into Mr. 
Doughty’s eyes. 

“ Not care for you?” he repeated. 

“No. She is such a mysterious girl, 
and so full of delicacy about her position 
and all that, I really believe she is afraid 
of letting it be seen for whom she cares. 
My mother, who is a woman of the world, 
has said so all along.” 

A delightful suspicion of the truth began 
to fill his hearer’s soul. But he was de- 
termined to be chivalrous to the end, to 
keep to that reserve in the matter which 
he had maintained from the beginning. 
Every step in advance which he gained 
should be independent of the money with 
which he was so cruelly weighted. 

“ Yes,” continued Alfred Duke, more 
and more under the influence of a generous 
impulse, or perhaps thinking that he was 
thus making his own share in the whole 
transaction appear less objectionable, “ she 
almost said as much to me the other day. 
See here, Doughty, I may as well be frank 
with you, and tell you more, as I have 
told you so much. But you seem ill and 
out of sorts. Anything the matter? Will 
you have something '” 

‘*T am not well,’’ said the other; “ and 
when I go back I shail have to lay up. 
But you must forgive me for saying I do 
not invite this confidence or ask you for it. 
It is very generous of you; but still XR 

“Oh, I don’t mind. It’s right you should 
know. The fact is, 1 own I took a dislike 
to you from the first, and did not like to be 
beaten out of the field. And then when 
you came in for that money, my pride was 
up, and I was determined all the more to 
beat you. Well, all the time I felt I was 
not up to her mark, and indeed she 
told me as much. She is so honourable 
and high-minded that she would have gone 
through with it, because she had led me to 
believe that she liked me. And I saw that 
long ago I could not stand all the fuss and 
confusion of leave-taking, explanations, and 
the like, and believing that she liked some 
one else, you see there is not so much harm 
done after all.” 

“Liked some one else!” 





cried Mr. 


Doughty, passionately, but again he checked 
himself. 

“Yes, my mother has said it all along. 
I believe, and my mother believes that you 
are the man after all, and that she is afraid 
lest she should be thought to be looking 





after your money. There you have the 
whole murder out, and I think you will say 
I have behaved with some generosity.” 

Mr. Doughty left his friend and late 
rival, after these revelations, almost be- 
wildered. What had been told to him he 
himself had once accepted, in a fond com- 
placency, but had been compelled rudely 
to dismiss. Now it all came back and 
seemed to be no delusion, being confirmed 
by the testimony of a person not likely to 
compliment ; from whom, indeed, it had 
been almost extorted. And yet this sensi- 
tive, shrinking, over-delicate being was pre- 
sently doubting afresh, tortured anew by 
the idea that no such good fortune could 
be intended for him; and that the young 
man, in his wish to save himself from the 
appearance of having behaved shabbily, 
would be eager to give an exaggerated 
colouring to what he had revealed. He still 
felt ill, with a sort of shivering all over him, 
and was indeed in such astate that Doctor 
Spooner would have pronounced him fit 
only to be in his bed. 

“Yes,” he said aloud, as he paced up 
and down the room at the hotel, “ there can 
be no room for mistake after this. But 
there is the old difficulty still, how to make 
her pronounce her decision.” 

He was restless and anxious. A letter 
from his solicitor had followed him to 
Southampton, begging of him to come to 
town forthwith, and wind up the affairs of 
his inheritance, a matter on which many 
more pressing letters had already been sent. 
There were the family valuables, the plate 
and pictures, a library, and papers, the 
‘“‘residuary account” for the Inland Re- 
venue Office, with other important matters. 
If he could spare a day or so to business, 
matters would be smoothed and immensely 
simplified. This would distract his mind a 
little, and give him time to think. 


Now we shall enter on a somewhat more 
stirring phase of this narrative, which in- 
deed professes, at the best, to be no more 
than the chronicle of the love of a middle- 
aged gentleman with money for the lovely 
Corinna, daughter to a poor struggling 
music-master. The ups and downs, the 
advances and retreats in such an episode, 
may be thought unworthy the dignity of 
romantic narrative, and the question at 
issue might be considered uninteresting, or 
at least be disposed of off-hand. Yet there 
is an interest and a sympathy connected 
with even so unpretending a little struggle ; 
and the vicissitudes of a mind, however 
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humble in worldly station, may be as 
dramatic in their way, as some of the most 
exciting incidents of an ambitious story. 
“My mind to me a kingdom is,” is a sig- 
nificant sentiment enough, and lookers-on 
and bystanders may find that “ kingdom” 
in the minds of others, as well as in their 
own. 


CHAPTER XXVII. THE GARDINERS “ DO SOME- 
THING.” 


Mr. Doveuty reached London and spent 
a good deal of the day there. His excited 
eyes and hot hand were noted by the man 
of business, who conjured him to get home 
as quickly as he could. 

“T am ill, indeed,” said the other; 
“and should there be any sickness coming 
on me, I may rely on your faithfully car- 
rying out what I have directed.” 

The other assured him that he might. 

Mr. Doughty then left, and reached 
Brickford late that night. On the follow- 
ing morning Doctor Spooner was seen hur- 
rying to the house, and by-and-bye Mr. 
Nagle had mounted the imaginary charger 
he kept for dramatic occasions, and was 
cantering backwards and forwards between 
his own house and that of Mr. Doughty, 
drawing rein for a moment to tell a friend : 
“Poor Doughty struck down—seriously 
ill. Spooner says a nervous fever. Sir 
Fust Harold telegraphed for from town— 
expect him about two o’clock.” Then he 
clapped spurs to his steed, and galloped on 
to make up for lost time. Somehow he 
could not help feeling exhilarated—not at 
the misfortune of his friend, but at the ex- 
citing times which were about to set in. 
A long and possibly dangerous illness; a 
lonely being, to be thrown entirely on him, 
Nagle, as the only man on whom he placed 
confidence— he, Nagle, director, com- 
mander-in-chief — nothing more welcome 
could be imagined. 

‘* We are in,” as he said, “ for a down- 
right serious piece of business,”’ Everything 
was cast upon his shoulders; he must see 
to everything. And as a visible, tangible 
sign of responsibility which he styled 
“awful,” as well as a sign of his being in 
possession and clothed with his office, a 
little bed, or, as he called it, “‘ a stretcher,” 
was sent up that very afternoon—an article 
of furniture that figures conspicuously in 
the many dramatic narratives of the excit- 
ing crisis that he furnished to his friends. 

Mrs. Nagle was despatched to relieve 
guard, when duty compelled his own ab- 
sence for a short while. But it must be 








said that he threw his professional duties 
completely overboard, save in a few choice 
instances where, though he attended, he 
did not give much satisfactory instruction. 
He would sit at the instrument, allowing 
his fingers to stray away into mournful 
harmonies, while he dwelt on the sudden - 
ness, the terrible suddenness of the illness. 
“A man in the prime of life, a fine nature, 
and a such friend! I am not equal to this 
sort of thing: it has given me quite a 
shock,” &c. He was, however, “ equal” to 
booking the interview as a formal lesson, 
which was duly charged for. At the end 
he looked at his watch. “ Bless me, I 
must hurry off. We'll just try the Swan 
once, though.” 

Mr. William Gardiner, who had been ab- 
sent from Brickford on the day after Mr. 
Doughty’s return, met Doctor Spooner in 
the street in the afternoon. From him he 
learned the dangerous nature of the ma- 
lady, and hurried home to Mrs. Gardiner. 
The lady, already in possession of the 
news, was much excited. 

“ The poor fellow,” said Will, with sym- 
pathy. “I hope he will pull through.” 

“ Serve him right,” said Mrs. Gardiner, 
“with his childish rushing about the 
country. When a man gets to his time of 
life, if he hasn’t learned sense, he never 
will. And his idiotic behaviour about that 
girl! But those Nagles have already taken 
possession,”’ continued the indignant lady. 
“That man has already established himself 
on the premises, and sent in his bed. The 
girl, I suppose, will follow suit, and do 
nurse, with gruel and all that. They’ll 
make out he won’t take anything except 
from her hand.” 

“ Well, if he won’t, it’s the only thing 
to be done. But she won’t lend herself 
to that sort of business. She’s too high- 
minded for that. No, Corinna’s no schemer, 
after all.” 

“Isn’t she?” said the lady, growing 
more excited. “ It will be only part of the 
game she has been playing all through. 
See how cleverly she’s got rid of the young 
man who was in the way. You think 
everybody is innocent. You'll never do 
anything for your daughter or your 
family.” 

Will Gardiner grew gloomy and dis- 
turbed. ‘“‘ That Nagle,” he said, “ thinks 
Old Doughty and all his money belong to 
him, as his private property. He has some 
extraordinary influence over him—of that 
there’s no mistake.” 

“ And what business has he in the house 
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at all? A mere adventurer that has 
dropped down here from the skies. What 
impudence to thrust himself in between a 
sick person and his blood relations !”’ 

“It is confounded impudence but what 
are we todo? Old Doughty’s nota chicken; 
and if he chooses to hand himself over to 
all the strollers and fiddlers in the town, 
we can’t help it.” 

* That’s what you always say in these 
matters. Can’t help it, indeed! I always 
told you that if you showed a firm front 
the fellow would not have dared to go so 
far. You are too soft and mealy-mouthed 
altogether. He ought to be just taken by 
the shoulders and put out of the house.” 

When Mrs. Gardiner spoke in this rather 
rough style, calling a spade a spade with 
the noisiest emphasis, it had the effect of 
annoying her husband, not so much with 
her as with himself, and when his eyes 
were thus roughly opened, he was generally 
ready to plunge into any course, however 
opposed to that which he had been pre- 
viously running. 

“ But what can the man do,” he said, 
after a pause, “ if poor Doughty shouldn’t 
get up again? They can’t marry him 
on his death-bed to Corinna. She wouldn’t 
do it if they wanted her. No, you won’t 
persuade me of that.” 

“T'll tell you what they'll do, if they 
haven’t got it done already; get him to 
make a will; don’t you see? He is wholly 
and solely in their hands now. We ought 
to do something.” 

“To be sure,” said Will; “ we mustn’t 
leave the field all to Master Braham e 

“Whom do you mean?” said his wife 
contemptuously. “Master Braham! We 
are the nearest relations—we have a right 
to look after him and take care of him, 
and see that he is not pillaged, or at all 
events wrongly treated, by mere strangers. 
He should have a proper nurse. There’s 
Ledger, that nursed me in my last confine- 
ment, a most respectable, decent woman. 
She must take care of him ; and until these 
people are got rid of, we'll see that every- 
thing is done correctly.” 

Will Gardiner looked at his wife with re- 
spect, and even with admiration. Here was 
something practical to be done, which he 
felt would never have occurred to him. He 
took his hat and went about the business 
at once. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. SKIRMISHING ROUND THE 
PATIENT. 


Wuen he entered the drawing-rocm of 
Mr. Doughty’s house, he found Lady Duke 





there waiting, while a motherly-looking 
woman was in the hall. The lady went to 
meet him with a torrent of “Isn’t this 
terrible,” &c. The London doctor was up- 
stairs in consultation with Spooner, and 
“that Nagle.” 

“The poor fellow,” continued she in the 
same voluble style. ‘ What a way for him 
to be in. He is really alone in the world 
—cut off from his relations.” 

“Well, ma’am, I don’t think he is quite 
deserted,” said Will Gardiner with a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Yes, he is. 
taken possession of him. 
I, who are his blood relations, are entitled 
at least to see him, or look after him. 


> 


These people have quite 


Really, for their own sakes, they ought to | 


do so, if it be only to avoid curious stories 


and suspicions. This Nagle actually refused | 


in his rough way, to let me upstairs.” 

“ One can’t have this sort of thing, 
said Mr. Gardiner, excitedly. 
come to an understanding at once. There 
must be no barring out the man’s relations. 
Master Nagle—I mean Braham Nagle— 


%”” 


will find himself in the wrong box if he | 


tries any of those tricks.” 


“ T am delighted to hear you say that,” | 


said Lady Duke, pressing his wrist warmly. 


“ You know he is very bad, and, I hear, his | 


mind is wandering, and all that. You see, 


with this party about him, they could | 


concoct anything they pleased—and_ that 
doctor will back them up. It was Nagle 
sent for him, you know.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Will Gardiner, now 
quite unreserved. “I suspected my lad, 
long ago. It’s been planned very cleverly, 
and as if they saw what was coming.” 


“T’ll tell you what,” said Lady Duke, | 


mysteriously; “for the sake of this poor 
sick creature something must be done at 


once; and a trustworthy person, who can | 


be depended on, placedabout him. I have 
brought a faithful woman who nursed all our 
family, and whom I always send for when 
my husband is ill. She is waiting in the 
hall.” 

Will Gardiner’s mouth took a sour ex- 
pression. “I saw her,” he said. “ You 
have lost no time; but I ought to mention 
that Mrs. Gardiner has chosen some one 
who belongs to the place, who is more at 
home here. She attended her in her 
illness.” 

“ How thoughtful of her! So like her, 
always thinks of everything! After all, it 
is not much matter, provided it be a safe 
person. And she was ill? Dear me! nota 
fever, I hope ?” 


Surely you and | 


| 
“We must 
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*“ No, her confinement,” said Mr. Gar- 
diner, readily. 

* Ah, never do!” she answered, with a 
sorrowful smile; “it requires, you know, 
quite a different training. Ah! here they 
come! now we shall know !” 

Mr. Nagle was ushering in the great 
London doctor, and led him toa desk where 
he was to write prescriptions, Doctor 
Spooner following deferentially.. Lady 
Duke flew over to Mr. Nagle, and caught 
his wrist, her favorite confidential mode. 

“ Well, how is he? Any danger? What 
does the doctor say ?” 

Mr. Nagle’s head was in a sort of azure 
empyrean, while the rest of his person 
moved in the fogs of earth. He answered 
brusquely ; 

“ My good madam, we can’t attend to 
I must really beg Oh, 
Gardiner! you there ?” 

“ Well, what’s the news ?” said that gen- 
tleman, in his natural voice—a loud one. 

* Oh, hush! hush!”’ said the other, re- 
proachfully, and pointing to the ceiling. 
““We can’t have this room fall of people 
in this way. Itdisturbs and excites is 

“ Here, what do you mean, Nagle ?” 
answered Will Gardiner. ‘“ Do you want 
to turn us out, the man’s blood relations ? 
I can tell you there'll be a disturbance if 
you do.” 

Mr. Nagle got red. “I can’t talk to you 
now. It’s really indecent, a discussion of 
this kind.” 

Lady Duke had seized the opportunity 
of this discussion to approach the doctor. 

“T am Lady Duke, Sir Fust,” she said. 
“Let me introduce myself. A near rela- 
tive of your poor patient up-stairs. I 
want you to tell me,”’ she added, drawing 
him over into her window, “all about it. 
Is it serious? Should he not have his 
relatives and women about him, to watch 
him, and tend him ?” 

The doctor bowed; he was a fashionable 
physician, and liked people of title. 

‘“* Most certainly,” he said. “It is most 
desirable, and has a soothing effect. This 
gentleman, who takes such an interest in 
the case, is hardly suited. I have told him 
he must get a regular nurse.” 

“ T have brought one,” said Lady Duke, 
eagerly ; “she is below at this moment. 
A most faithful creature—has attended 
us all. Sir James and my son—myself.” 

“ Well, if she be qualified, I dare say she 
would be very suitable. I was thinking of 
a young lady whom Mr. Doughty men- 
tioned—his mind is not very clear or 
steady now, but the name was Corinna, I 











think—and Mr. Nagle tells me these was 
an attachment, or something of the kind. 
If so, her presence now would have a 
soothing effect.” 

“My dear Sir Fust,” said the lady, 
drawing him further into the window, 
“ you are not supposed to know the stories 
of this place; but it is my duty to tell you 
that this girl has a good deal to do with 
his illness. A most unfortunate business 
from the beginning—she treated him very 
badly—and I should fear that her pre- 
sence x 

Mr. Nagle and the local doctor had now 
come up. 

“ T think,” said the London doctor, “ on 
the whole, that young lady of yours had 
better not come ; it might agitate the pa- 
tient,eh? Better leave it alone altogether.” 

“My dear Sir Fust, why it’s my daugh- 
ter—my own daughter. There’s a long 
story about all this. The fact is * 

“ The fact is, my good sir, I am here 
to speak the plain truth; and that is, 
that the gentleman up-stairs is in a very 
dangerous state. And I tell whoever are 
his relations, and have the duty of taking 
care of him, that he is not to be agitated. 
I merely state what ought to be done ; and 








it is their concern whether it be carried 
out or not.” 
** Quite so,” said Will Gardiner. “ Lady 


Duke and I are his nearest blood relations. 
Mr. Nagle here is a comparative stranger, 
and no relation in the world. We can’t 
stand on delicacy here, or be disputing 
about such matters; and I am sure Mr. 
Nagle will see he must submit to the direc- 
tions of the physicians.” 

Braham Nagle turned pale. He was 
not prepared for this spirited attack. He 
had, indeed, all through his life, made but 
a poor show before resistance, and in his 
own profession had given way before pre- 
tenders more audacious than himself. But 
at this crisis he found an ally in Doctor 
Spooner, who said quietly : 

“This is rather unfair towards Mr. 
Nagle, who has all through been the inti- 
mate and chosen friend of the patient. 
There are no designs such as have been 
insinuated here, nor any wish to interfere 
with the relations. But I can take on 
myself to say, that any such uncourteous 
dismissal of Mr. Nagle would be most im- 
proper, on the very ground that Sir Fust 
has stated. It would certainly agitate the 
patient. As the physician in charge of 
the case, I disapprove of it.” 

These words were delivered calmly, 
quietly, and with a grave authority, and 
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had due effect. Professional esprit du 
corps came to aid, and Sir Fust Harold 
at once rallied to his brother with a 
“Quite so. There must be no agitation. 
Things are going on very well as they are. 
Any discussions of this kind had best be 
adjourned until the convalescence—which 
we may hope for.” 

' Mr. Nagle darted a half-defiant, half- 
scared look at his enemies; while Will 
Gardiner coloured and fumed. Lady Duke, 
however, was not routed. 

“ Just what I say,” she exclaimed. “ The 
one thing is to have our poor Doughty 
properly looked after and brought through. 
Where the life of a person we are in- 
terested in is at stake, there can be no 
standing on delicacy and that sort of thing. 
The nurse is here, in the very house.” 

“ T shall take care of that,” said Doctor 
Spooner, quietly. “I have a proper person 
selected, whom I can answer for profes- 
sionally. She will be here this afternoon. 
It is very good of Lady Duke to take so 
much trouble, and it does her honour; but 
I must take on myself the responsibility, 
as we cannot run any risks in such a case. 
She is already engaged, and will be here 
this evening.” 

“‘Quite proper,” said the London doctor, 
“and only the regular course.” 

Lady Duke, as well as Mr. Gardiner, 
looked a little confounded at this method 
of settling the matter, but remained silent. 
There was, indeed, nothing more to be said. 
The physician took his leave and went to 
the inn to lunch, promising to see the pa- 
tient again before he returned to town. 
As he retired more of “the relations” met 
him on the stairs. The Reverend Mr. Gar- 
diner and his lady had discussed the matter 
in a dialogue, in spirit much the same as 
that which had taken place between the 
other Mr. Gardiner and his wife, and had 
decided on this visit. Mrs. Gardiner car- 
ried something in her hand, and the two 
had sympathising faces. Lady Duke and 
Will Gardiner looked at them significantly ; 
but the new arrivals were wholly unfitted 
for taking part in such a struggle, having 
neither the boldness nor the shiftiness ne- 
cessary to hold their ground, or push their 
advance. 

“What, you here ?” said Will, a little 
scoffingly. 





“Yes,” said his brother; “it is dreadful, 
isn’t it, and sosudden too. He dined with 
us only so lately. He must have had it on 
him then.” 

“Tt is believed that he got it at your 
house,” said Will. “It was a raw night, 
recollect. I dare say if you had left him 
quietly at home he’d have been all right 
now. What have you got there, Jemima ?” 

“We made up a little calf’s-foot jelly,” 
said she; “it is the best thing he could 
take. I know it saved one of the children. 
If we could get him to take it * 

Will Gardiner gave a meaning smile. 
“Dear me, how thoughtful. I say, 
Spooner, do you think you can admit this 
lady with her pot of calf’s-foot jelly ? she 
wishes to administer it herself.” 

“ All those sort of things are idle at the 
present stage. You may depend on it, I 
shall take care that he has everything ne- 
cessary. It is very thoughtful, no doubt.” 

*“* But surely,” said the reverend gentle- 
man, with some hesitation, “as his clergy- 
man, he being one of my own flock, really 
I have a right to look after his spiritual 
state. If his situation is so critical, it isa 
duty you know ia 

‘Utterly impossible,” said the doctor. 
“T shall let no one see him for the present, 
except, of course, Mr. Nagle, who has been 
here from the beginning. I take it all on 
myself, as his medical adviser.” 

“ Then,” said Will Gardiner, a little ma- 
liciously, “‘you can take back the calf’s- 
foot, and give it to one of the children.” 

“You need not direct me as to that,” 
said his brother, tartly; “but I begin to 
understand what is going on here. I assure 
you no trickery will do. Doughty is our 
relation as well as yours.” 

“Nobody denies that. What on earth do 
you mean by talking in that style? Who 
wants any trickery, as you call it? My 
dear friend, if you were to turn out as 
many pots of calf’s-foot as Crosse and 
Blackwell, and send them here in vans, it 
wouldn’t do.” 

Alas! for the brothers, with their arms 
encircling each other! Alas! for the Sunday 
walks, which were to be from this time 
mere things of the past ! 

The first skirmish round the prostrate 
Doughty saw the affectionate Gardiners in 
fierce conflict, and all was changed. 
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